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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Paris, August 27, 1857. 
Th augqurotion of the Louvre— The Em- 
. pa ne Fete on St. Na- 
poleon'’s Day—The Illumination and Beau- 
tiful Fireworks—The Camp at Chalons— 
jhe Emperor of Russia Expected at the 

Camp of Chalons—The Trial in Algiers ; | 

A French Officer Accused of the Murder of 

an Influential Arabian Chief. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The junction of the Louvre with the Tuille- 
ries is completed, so far as the exterior is con- 
cerned; but it will yet require many years of 
artistic labor ere the interior of this vast un- 
dertaking can be finished. On Friday, the 
14:h instant, the Emperor iuaugurated it in one 
of the great galler’es of that portion of the 
building commenced in July, 1852, and finally 
terminated in 1857, which has cost the present 

Government thirty six millions of francs. The 
Emperor and Empress, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Mathilde, Princess Murat, and a number 
of ladies of honor, Prince Jerome, Prince Na- 
poleon, and the gentlemen of the Court, left the 
Tuilleries by the Triumphal Arch, crossing La 
Place de la Carrousel, and stopped at the Pa- 
vilion Denon, where their arrival was an- 
nounced by a salvo of artillery from the Hotel 
des Invalides, and the drums of many munici- 
pal regiments drawn up near the Pavilion 
Denon, beating aux champs. Their Majesties 
were received, on alighting from their gala car- 
riages, by the Minister of State and the great 
officers of the Crown; after which, they pro- 
ceeded up the magnificent double staircase, 
where twelve Ceut gardes, in their elegant gala 
dress, stood posted at intervals; they then pro- 
ceeded through the vestibule, in front of which 
is placed a colossal bronze bust of Napoleon 
the First, surmounted by tricolored flags, lead- 
ing to the gallery where the ceremony took 
place. 

The unfinished state of the interior of that 
magnificent building made it necessary in some 
degree to or: ament it, to do honor to the cere- 
mony in which the highest personages of the 
land took a part, as well as the workmen and 
artis's, whose exertions greatly contributed to 
bring the colossal enterprise to a happy 
conclusion—an epoch that will ever be com- 
memorative of the activity of the present 
dynasty. The sides and ceilings of the gal- 
lery in which ths ceremony took place were 
consequently temporarily covered with canvas 
painted gray in panels, to represent what will 
be its appearance hereafter. As this gallery is 
destined for the exhibition of the works of liv- 
ing artists, everything about it is extremely 
simple. The panels before mentioned were 
embellished in the centre by escutcheons of the 
arms of the Empire, with the letter N. beneath, 
and the windows were draped with crimson 

velvet, trimmed with gold. The dais was raised 
at the end opposite the entrance, ornamented 
to suit the window-hangings, and caught up in 
the centre by a richly-gilt Imperial eagle. Ori- 
flams cf flags were suspended from the ceiling, 
alternating green covered with gold bees and 
tri-c>lored. 

Their Liajesties seated themselves on the 
dais, and on either side of them were Prince 
Jerome, Prince Napoleon, the Princess Ma- 
thide, and Princess Murat. The grand offi- 
cers of the Crown and ladies of honor stocd be- 
hind the Imperial family. Seats were arranged 
along the sides, rising above each other; and 
in the body of the gallery, forms were placed 
transvereely for the workmen, among whom 
was observed @ woman by the name of Jean- 
netic, who, at the death of her husband, was 
lefi without resources. She replaced him at 
his post, and bas worked on the Louvre ever 
since, winning the esteem of her fellow work- 
men and employer. The ceremony was con- 
ducted with great simplicity, and lasted nearly 
thir'y mivutes, 

Mr. Fould, Minister of State, addressed a 
few words to his Majesty, paying a just tribute 
of praise to these who had taken part in the 
rapid accomplishment of that great work. Then 
followed the distribution of the crosses of the 
Legion of Honor by the Emperor to the meri- 
torous who had won laurels, either by their 
skill or industry, as a mark of bis Imperiel ap- 
probation. When he got through with the dis- 
tribution, his Msjesty stood up and addressed 
the assembly, covgratulating it and the coun- 
try on the happy termination of this old nation- 
al monument, the embellishments of which he 
traced through the reigns of Louis XI, Henri 
IV, the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Louis, down 
to that of his own uncle; and lastly, to that of 
the “ephemeral power of 1848”’—contriving, 
by this last slight allusion, to combine mon 
:chial with popular favor, and to present this 











France. We all know that Frenchmen look 
upon Paris as a part of their own property, and 
all the improvements of the capital are consid- 
ered by them necessary to maintain the nation- 
al glory of France. To embellish Paris is the 
interest of a French king, and Napoleon III 
understands the necessity of it better than 
mary of his predecessors. 

The Emprrorthen gave hisarm tothe Empress, 
and passed dowr the gallery, followed by Prin- 
cess Mathilde, leaning on her father’s arm, and 
the other members of the Imperial family, with 
their respective suites. The Emperor wore the 
uniform of a general ¢flicer. The Empress, as 
usual, was most becomingly attired; her dress 
was of pink silk, with two broad flounces of 
Point de Venise lace, covering the whole skirt, 
giving it the effect of double skirts. The waist 
was high in the neck, buttoved up.to the throat 
with pearl buttons, and without bacque. The 
sleeves were long, and also trimmed with Point 
de Venise lace. A lace mantilla, pointed be- 
hind like @ shawl, and trimmed all round with 
a deep lace, and a narrow one above it, corres- 
ponding with the lace on the sleeves. Her bon- 
net was of tulle illusion, trimmed with beauti- 
ful white blondes and tufts of lovely primroses 
on either side, and a small wreath of the same 
flowers across the forehead in the tour de téte, 
harmoniously crowning that youthful and beau- 
tiful brow. We were fully convinced that skirts 
had not diminished, but were rather astonished 
to find them still on the increase. 

The Empress appeared to have two instead 
of one hooped skirt, out of which her slender 
and flexible waist gracefully emerged. 

There is one class of society that will cer- 
tainly not complain at the increasing quantity 
Of ma‘erial required to make a full dress, such 
as would have made four or five for our grand- 
mothers. Empress Eugenie must be in high 
favor with the merchants. 

Princess Mathilde wore a white taffetas floun- 
ced dress, trimmed with pink silk, pink flounces, 
and ruches of the same above, on the border 
of each of the three flounces, and a beautiful 
Venitian guipure mantilla. A chip bonnet, 
without any other ornament than a rich feather, 
to complete this elegant toilet. Feathers are 
becoming more and more in favor, and give an 
aristocratic cachet in the absence of diamonds, 
that cannot be worn in the day. 

Princess Murat wore an Azof green taffetas 
dress, with’a deep Brussels point lace covering 
the three flounces, aud a mantilla of the same. 
Her bonnet was of white crape, trimmed with 
white blondes, and a long Azof green feather, 
of the color of the dress, (called the weeping 
Willow,) brought across the crcwn. We re- 

marked several other magnificent toilets, but 
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fore, sometimes with one on the hip, and with 
a jockey behind, about six inches long. 

The Imperial party returned to the Tuilleries 
through the two squares, passing before the 
pavilions Darn, Sully, Colbert, Richelieu, and 
Turgot, and then proceeded through the court 
yard of the Louvre, to the Rue de Rivoli, and 
then again through the Place de Carrousel. 
The windows and balconi:s of the Rue de Ri- 
voli were crowded with persons assembied to 
catch a glimpse of the brilliant cortege, and of 
the fair face of the lovely Empress. Their 
arrival at the Tuilleries was announced to the 
Parisian world by another salvo of artillery 
from the Invalides. 

A grand “dinner, given by the Minister of 
State, to the artists and workmen of the Louvre, 
finished the celebration of the inauguration of 
that stupendous edifice. 

On the following day, the national fete was 
celebrated throughout France. The weather 
was far from favoring the 15th with the same 
serenity that had seemed hitherto its due, from 
the fact that the Emperor’s star had not before 
been obscured on such an occasion since he 
came to the throne. At six o’clock on Satur- 
day morning, the 15th instant, a volley of one 
hundred and one guns, fired from the Hotel des 
Invalides, announced the commencement of the 
fetes. A large amount of provisions were then 
distributed with a liberal hand to the poor all 
over the city, by the mayors of the twelve wards. 
At eight o’clock, high mass was said at all the 
churches. It was the day of the Assumption, as 
well as that of St. Napoleon’s Day. The ehurches 
were generally crowded, the cathedral Notre 
Dame in particular, where all the high dignita- 
ries were assembled in their state robes; a Ze 
Deum terminated the ceremony. At two o’clock, 
crowds of persons, armed with open umbrellas, 
were wending their way to the various amuse- 
ments gratuitously offered to the public. The 
doors of the theatres were beset at an early 
hour, by those eager to secure the best seats, 
and in each case the whole house was thrown 
open to the populace. The best pieces were 
given, as well as performed by the first actors ; 
and the spectators, though generally of the la- 
boring classes, behaved in a manner through- 
out most irreproachable. The rain continued 
to fall most obstinately ; nevertheless, a rush 
was made for the Champs de Mars, where the 
principal attraction of the day was offered, in 
the shape of a military pantomime, represent- 
ing a campsigo in the late war of the French 
against the Kabyles. 

A large space was enclosed, on one side of 
which a tremendous high stage had been erect- 
ed, large enough to hold an Arab village of 
mud huts, with a fortress opposite, backed by 
a range of rugged hills, (of painted canvass. ) 
It was a great pity that the sun did not shine, 
even for an instant, to light up the summit of 
those African hills, so true to Nature, taking up 
one-third of the width of the Champs de Mars. 
The Arab village, surrounded by natural palm 
trees, began to show some signs of life to- 
wards two o’clock, in preparations of defence 
against the French soldiers, who soon made 
their appearance, entering with military preci- 
sion, to attack the enemy. After a cham battle, 
which lasted about fifteen minutes, the latter 
conquered the Arabs, and the French flag was 
seen waving in triumph above the fortress, ex- 
citing thundering applause from the spectators. 
The victorious soldiera, who were a!most lost 
to view in the pursuit of the enemy in the dark 
ravines, again came in full view, closely guard- 
ing their prisoners, aud laden with their plun- 
der, passing in review before the general offi- 
cers and their staff. 

The performance was repeated in the course 
of the afternoon, and only lasted an hour each 
time. Six hundred troops of infantry took part 
in the dumb performances, either in the capa- 
city of French or Arab soldiers. The plot was 
well carried out, and the rain only added to the 
reality pictured by the performance. 

This was followed by the exciting attempts, 
made by young men, to gain the prizes placed 
on the top of greased poles, or “ Matca Cocagne,” 
four of which stood on the “ Champs de Mars.” 
An open stage was also erected in the centre 
of the “Champs de Mars,” where various ath- 
lectic feats were performed, to divide the atten- 
tion of the crowds collected there. The final 
amusement of the “Champs de Mars” was a 
balioon ascent, made by Mr. Godard, accom- 
panied by several persons; closely following 
that, an ascent of fifty smalier ones, to which 
were attached children’s toys and bonbons, and 
allowed to drop, from time to time, to the great 
amusement of those disposed to scramble for 
them. A fine concert was given in the Tuil- 
lerie gardens at six o’clock. The band con- 
sisted of two hundred and fifty instrumental 
performers, added to three hundred vocalists. 
The first piece given was the national air, 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,” composed by Queen 
Hortense, the present Emperor’s mother. Over- 
tures by several great masters were successively 
performed, 

The rain ceased to fall towards eight o’clock, 
and the Champs de Mars, the Champs Elysees, 
and the Tuillerie gardens, were again crowded 
to excess. The latter was interiorly surround- 
ed by a fret-work of variegated colored lamps, 
supported by columns surmounted with crowns 
and stars, with the letter N. beneath. In the 
centre of the Tuillerie gardens, a triumphal 
arch was erected. The name of Napoleon, in 
large letters, placed in the most conspicuous 
part, surmounted by a large crown, was most 
dazzling. The “ Avenue des Champs Elysées,” 
up to the “Rond Point,” was brilliantly illu- 
minated with festoons of colored lamps. The 
Palais de I'Industrie” was also beautifully illu- 
minated with candelabras of gigantic size, hung 
before each window, and rows of lights around 
the edges of the roof. All the theatres and 
public buildings were also well lighted. But 
the most briiliant spectacle was in the “ Rue de 
Rivoli,” where a row of gas lights extended 
along the first story of all the houses, from one 
end to the other, of that long and beautifully- 
built street. The rain did sad work in many 
places, and somewhat marred the brilliancy of 
the illumination, notwithstanding the indefati- 
gable and unceasing labor of those employed 
to hght the lamps. The fire-works were mag- 
n'ficent; they took place on the heights of 
Trocadéro, a little after nine o’clock, and were 
perfect in every respect, though it had rained 
all day long. They were opened by a flight of 
endless rockets, and the fagade, of five hundred 
feet in length, was suddenly lit up, in the cen- 
tre of which was represented a brilliant sun, 
surmounted by the letter N., and large medal- 
lions on either side of it, bearing the words 
“La Paix” and “La Guerre.” Bengal lights, 
Roman candles of every hue and color, and an 
endless number of rockets, followed in close 
succession. A gigantic eagle, with out-spread 
wings, surmounted by a crown and a globe, on 
which was inscribed * Napoleon III,’’ was next 
lit up. A balloon was lastly cent up, and, on 
reaching a great height, a shower of fire-balls 
fell from it, illuminating the very heavens. 
This last speetacle alone would have amply 
repaid a journey to the ~~ capital. The 
cost of this fete is estimated to have been sixty 
thousand dollars. 

The Emperor, after his return from the Isle 
of Wight, remained at St. Cloud until the fete 
was over; he left with the Empress for Biar- 
ritz. A few days ago, his Majesty returned to 
Paris, but is now at the Camp of Chalons, 
where le intends to remain during the whole 
of September, in order to direct the grand 
mangeuvres, in which the infantry and cavalry 
of the Imperial Guard are to take a part. The 
Camp was officially opened Tuesday, the 24th, 
and will not be broken up before the 5th of 
October next. Fourteen thousand infantry and 
six thousand five hundred cavalry, in all about 
twenty-one thousand men, and three thousand 
six hundred horses, are now at the Camp. 
One hundred wagons were dispatched with fur- 
niture for the Emperor’s tents, which form 
quite @ large village. It is rumored that the 
Emperor of Russia will visit the camp, and 
consequently there will be an unusual display 

of splendor. 

The papers are almost entirely devoted to the 
report of a trial, which is going on in Algiers. 
An influential Arabian chief was assassinated, 
and Mr. Doinean, a French officer, is accuse 


that foul deed. The trial is very interesting, 
giving an insight into the arbitrary manner 
with which that military Government manages 
affairs there. In my next, I shall be able to 
give you the verdict. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mrs. Stowe ow SpiritvatisM.—In the Inde- 
penden. of last week, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
thus expresses her sentiments upon a warmly- 
controverted subject: 

“Nothing about the doom of death is so 
dreadfui as this dead, inflexible silence. Could 
there be, after the passage of the river, one 
backward signal, one last word, the heart would 
be appeased, There is always something left 
unsaid, even when death has come deliberately 
and given full warning. How much more when 
it has fallen like the lightning, and the beloved 
has been wrenched from life without a parting 
look or word.” “There are those who would 
have us think that in owr day there are means 
which have the power to restore us to the com- 
munion of our lost ones. How many a heart, 
wrung and tcrtured with the anguich of this 
feariul silence, has throbbed with strange, 
vague hopes at the suggestion! When we 
hear, sometimes, of persons of the strongest 
and clearest minds becoming credulous votarieS 
of certain spiritualistic circles, let us not won- 
der. If we inquire, we shall almost always 
find that the belief has followed some stroke of 
death—it is only an indicstion of the despera- 
tion of that heart hunger which in part it ap- 
peases. Ah, were it true! were it indeed so 
that the wall between the spiritual and materi- 
al is growing thin, and a new dispensation 
germinating, in which communion with the de- 
parted blest shall be among the privileges and 
possibilities of this our mortal state! Ah, 
were it so that when we go forth weeping in the 
gray dawn, bearing spices and odors which we 
long to pour forth for the beloved dead, we 
should indeed find the stone rolled away, and 
an angel sitting on it! But for us, the stone 
must be rolled away by an unquestionable an 
gel, whose countenance is as the lightning, who 
executes no doubtful juggle by pale moonlight 
or starlight, but rolls back the stone in fair, 
open morning, and sits on it. Then we could 
bless God for his mighty gift, and with love, and 
awe, and reverence, take up that blessed fel- 
lowship with another life, and weave it rever- 
ently and trustingly into the web of our daily 
course. But no such angel have we seen. No 
such sublime, unquestionable, glorious mani- 
festation. And when we look at what is offer- 
ed to us—ah, who that had a friend in heaven 
could wish them to return in such wise as this? 
The very instinct of a sacred sorrow seems to 
forbid that our beautiful, our glorified ones. 
should stoop lower than even to the medium of 
their cast-off bodies to juggle, and rap, and 
equeak, and perform mountebank tricks with 
tables and chairs, to recite over in weary same- 
ness harmless truisms which we were wise 
enough to say for ourselves, to trifle, and ban- 
ter, and jest, or to lead us through endless 
moonshiny mazes; sadly and soberly we say, 
that if this be communion with the dead, we 
had rather be without it. We wart something 
a little in advance of our present life, and not 
below it. We have read, with some attention, 
weary pages of spiritual communication pro- 
fessicg to come from Bacon, Swedenborg, and 
others, and long accounts from divers spirits of 
things seen in the spirit-land, and we can con- 
ceive of no more appalling prospect than to 
have them true. Ifthe future life is 80 weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, as we might infer 
from those readings, one would have reason to 
deplore an immortality from which no suicide 
could give an outlet. To be condemned to 
such eternal prosing would be worse than an- 
nihilation.”’ 








A Sra-Sick Lover.—The follow letter, pur- 
porting to have been found in a bottle, on a 
voyage from San Francisco to New York, is 
supposed to be the last adieu of a lover at sea 
to his inamorata at home: 
“ My Darlin’ Julia: We are goin’down! At 
least so the fust mait informs me, very soon ; 
and that kind gentleman advises me to do my 
little choars before the fatal stroke ends my 
fatal kareer on earth. I feel very queer, having 
et no breakfast, and my supper having gone the 
wrong wa. The waves is rollin’ mountains hi; 
and our dyin’ stuard advises pork and molasses 
tied to a string. I feel very sad; I should like 
to take my hat and go ashore. The captain is 
very kind harted, and I am so soft-shell 
stummick’d, that he is alawys orderin’ me below, 
and I feel constantly like comin’ up. Oh, if I 
was achore, I’d never come to sea ag’in, never, 
never. 
“Just to plage me, theyve been and salted 
all the wetter. This morning, I was sick tu my 
stummick, and undertuk to get a drink. O, 
youve no idea how salt it was. I asked the 
mait what the kause was, and he sed it was on 
akkount of al the pork barrels havin’ leaked. 
“There, now we're goin’! I heered the capin 
say to a largecullured gentleman: Youd better 
light the lamps before you go down—and I can 
feel it two. The ship is pitchin, and the sailors 
is a duin up the sales tu take ’em ashore, them 
kan swim—what kan I do? I ain’t ust tu the 
Klimate, and the wotter is so damp that cum 
into my bunk last nite. All you'll ever no 
aboui me will be this ere bottel, and yu can’t 
rely upon ever gettin’ very sartin, the whales is 
sow thick in this longertude. 

* %* “There, we're goin’ down, Now I 
must seel the bot ””—— 
The rest was illegible. 


Summer in New Evnetanp.—Rufus Choate, 
in one of his speeches, introduced the following 
unique picture of a New England summer, to 
illustrate the idea that irregularity is not ruin: 
“Take the New England climate in summer; 
you would think the world was comirg to an 
end. Certain recent heresies on that subject 
may have had a natural origin there. Cold 
to-day; hot to-morrow; mercury at eighty de- 
grees in the morning, with wind at the south- 
west; and in three hours more a sea turn, wind 
at east, a thick fog from the bottom of the 
ocean, and a fall of forty degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
now so dry as to kill all the beans in New 
Hampshire; then floods carrying off the bridges 
of the Penobscot and Connecticut; snow in 
Portsmouth in July, and the next day a man 
and a yoke of oxen killed by lightning in Rhode 
Island. You would think the world was twenty 
times coming to an end. But I don’t know 
how it is—we go along; the early and the lat- 
ter rain falls, each in its season; seed time and 
harvest do not fail, the sixty days of hot, corn 
weather are pretty sure io be measured out to 
us. The Indian summer, with its bland south- 
west and mitigated sunsbine, brings all up; 
and on the 25th of November, or thereabouts, 
being Thursday, three millions of grateful peo- 
ple, in meeting-houses, or around the family 
board, give thanks for a year of health, plenty, 
and happiness.” 


Enerey OF THE British WAR DEPARTMENT.— 
The London Times, in stating the preparations 
made for the reconquest of her Indian empire, 
thus effectively groups the results of what has 
been done within three months : 

“Tt takes a long time to rise to the scale of 
& grand operation. We are a long time about 
it, and a still longer time knowing what we are 
about. By successive efforts of intelligence and 
resolution, we are at last sending out a great 
expedition to India; and most of our readers 
will have to open their eyes, and look around, 
and sum up, and compare, before they can ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the work and its 
place in the world’s history. Let them imagine 
themselves, then, on the beach of the South sea 
last Saturday afternoon. They would there see 
two immense clipper ships, each more ihan 
half as large again as the largest ship in Nel- 
son’s fleet, towed from their anchorage by im- 
mense steamtugs, and each with a thousand 
men on board, of whom near nine hundred were 
soldiers, for the reconquest of our Indian em- 
pire. Instead of two such ships—objects of 
admiration even to those who see three-deckers 
every day—let us suppose forty, most of them 
filled with men, a few with materials of war, 








d 
with several Arabians, of having committed 





and then you have an Armada which combines 


in one the adventurous spirit of early days, the 
vast ideas of modern times, the hardihood of a 
rude age, and the science of a civilized one. 
The joint expedition of Eygland and France to 
the Crimea surpassed everything in ancient or 
modern times, including even the vast struggles 
of the latter Power at the close of the great war. 
But even that must yield in turn to the grander 
fact of an army of 30.000 well-trained soldiers, 
well found and well cfficered, dispatched in the 
course of three months from Hoagland, right 
across the globe, to reassert our authority on 
the shores of the Ganges and the central plains 
of Hindostan.’’ 

Tue Ambitious Tuespran.—An English act- 
or, of more ambition than talent, came to 
America some time since. and was emulous of 
excelling in the part of Richard III. He had 
evidently mistaken his forte ; for, with features 
formed to express every comic emotion, and a 
fund of humor “to set the table in a roar,” he 
was obstinately bent on being a tragedian. 
Having completed au engagement at Natchez, 
he availed himself of the privilege of a benefit, 
and selected Richard for the occasion. He was 
a man of some research, and remembered the 
attention paid by George Frederick Cooke to 
the minute matters of the piece, more especial. 
ly the introduction of a banner with the “ boar,” 
a cognizance of the house of York, which in al! 
the latter scenes was carried by an attendant, 
and elevated immcdiately behind him on his 
taking his position on the stage. For some 
days preceding the important night, the hero 
of our story had carefully examined the scene- 
ry, properties, &c., of the establishment, with- 
out discovering the boar in question. He was 
told by the manager that other actors had dis- 
pensed with the desired banner, but it was at 





length decreed that it should be painted. The 
artist of the establishment was a young Ken- 
tuckian cf promising talent, and his good offi- 

ces were appealed to for a formidable represent- 

ation of the monster. On the night precedixg | 
the benefit, the “leading man” was the life of 
a party, comprising many of his hrother actors 

and their patrons, who had retired after the 

performance to 2 neighboring tavern. The 

song and jest went round, and the painter, who 

was of the company, was profuse in anecdote 

and marvellous stories, all bearing upon the 

auperiority of Kentucky, which, by his descrip- 

tion, seemed to be the veritable land flowing 

with milk and honey. “ Ah!” said the comic 

tragedian, “that’s the country where quartern | 
loaves grow on the trees, and the pigs run about | 
ready roasted, with a knife and fork stuck ia 
them, crying, ‘Come and eat me.’ ” Now, an- 
cient as this joke may be, it was received with 
loud applause and satisfaction by all but the 
scenic artist. The ensuing morning came, and 
Richard was all “himself;” the supernumera- 
ries were rehearsed, the banners and properties 
displayed, but the important one was missing. 
He rushed to the artist’s room, and was told 
that at night he might depend upon its being 
ready. 

The morning was then devoted to drilling an 
attendant as to the manner and precise time of 
hoisting the banner over the ideal monarch at 
night, The painter had, in fact, almest forgot- 
ten both boar and banner, until his attention 
was drawn to it by 4 recollection of the laugh 
at his expense on the preceding evening, and 
in a moment a plan of revenge was concocted. 
In the evening the house was crowded, and all 
went smoothly until the commencement of the 
fifth act. Richard was in a high state of ex- 
citement, having all but achieved the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. Having to change a 
portion of his dress, he arrived at the wing in 
time only to hear the flourish that announced 
his approach, and to observe that his soldiers 
had formed in a row, with the banners edge- 
ways to the audience, ready to display them on | 
his appearance. “Is the boar all right?” said | 
he, hurriedly, to the prompter. “ Beautifal, | 
sir,” replied that functionary. “ Here pitch we 
our tent, even in Bosworth field,” began cur 
hero. Whirl went the banner borne by the 
well-drilled attendant, and in one moment, asif 
by magic, every countenance in the front re- 
laxed into a broad grin; and roars of laughter, 
which swelled into a universal shout, palsied 
the efforts of the aspiring actor. He looked 
fiercely on his companions, one of whom he felt 
satisfied had been guilty of some incongruity, 
and advanced more to the front to free himeelf 
from their proximity. Faithful to his morn- 
ing’s instructions, the banner-man followed in 
his wake, and again the yell was renewed. 
Approaching the foot lights, Richard prepared | 
himself to address the audience. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began, but in vain; the merry 
storm was up, and shouts of laughter rendered 
his appeal inaudible. Disgusted and annoyed, 
he at length turned his back contemptuously 
on his benefactors, and facing his gallant fol- 
lowers, fixed his eyes with astonishment and 
horror on the fatal cause of the uproar. Firm 
at his post, unshaken by the din, stood the 
well-instructed banner-bearer, whilst raised on 
high was the cegnizance of York—slightly al- 
tered, it is true, from the original design, be- 
ing in a rampant position, with the addition of 
a long curly tail, a large knife and fork thrust 
in the back, and from its mouth, by way of 
motto, protruded the words, “ Come, eat me ! ’ 
Rushing on the attendants, he demolished with 
his ready sword the memento of the painter’s 
vengeance, and the curtain fell amidst a min- 
gled call for Richard and the “ Boar of York.” 


_—— 


Tae Gutr Srream in THE ATLANTIC.—The 
general description of the Gulf Stream, apart 
from any present question as to its sources, is 
that of a vast and rapid ocean current issuing 
from the basin of the Mexican Gulf and Carib- 
bean sea, doubling the southern cape of Florida; 
pressing forward to the northeast, in a line al- 
most, parallel to the American coast; touching 
on the southern borders of the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, and at some seasons partially 
passing over them; thence, with increasing 
width and diffusion, traversing the whole 
breadth of the Atlantic, with a central direction 
towards the British Isles; and finally losing 
itself by still wider diffusion in the Bay of Bis. 
cay, on our own shores, and upon the long line 
of the Norwegian coasts. Its identity in phys- 
ical character is preserved throughout the many 
thousand miles of its continuous flow—the 
only change undergone is that of degres. As 
its waters gradually commingle with those of 
the surrounding sea, their deep-blue tint de- 
clines, their high temperature diminishes, the 
speed with which they press forward abates. 
But, taking the stream in its total course, it 
well warrants the vivid description and the 
name bestowed upon it by a modern author, of 
a “river in the ocean.” This epithet is, in 
truth, singularly appropriate to this vast cur- 
rent; 80 constant and continuous in its course, 
and so strangely detached from the great mass 
of ocean waters, which, while seemingly cleft 
asunder to give path to ts first impulse, are 
ever yet pressing upon it, gradually impairing 
its force and destroying its individuality. The 
maximum of velocity, where the stream quits 
the narrow channel of Bemini, which compress- 
es its egres? from the Gulf, is about four miles 
an hour. Off Cape Hatteras, in North Caro- 
lina, where it has gained a breadth of seventy- 
five miles, the velocity is reduced to three miles. 

On the parallel cf the Newfoundland banks, 
it is farther reduced to a mile and a half an 
hour, and this gradual abatement of force is 
continued across the Atlantic. The tempera- 
ture of the current undergoes similar change. 
Tne highest observed is about ninety-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Between Cape Hatteras and 
Newfoundland, though lessened in amount, the 
warmth of the stream in winter is still twenty- 
five or thirty degrees above that of the ocean 
through which it flows. Nor is this heat wholly 
lost when it reaches and is spread over the 
coast of Northern Europe. The waters, thus 
constantly flowing to us from the tropical re: 
gions, bring warmth as well as abundant moist- 
ure to our own islands; and Ireland especially, 
upon which they more directly impinge, doubt- 
less derives much of its peculiarity cf climate, 
its moisture, verdure, and abundant vegetation, 
from this source. 

Were it needful to seek proof of the perma- 





nence of the great natural phenomenon of 





which we are speaking, we might find it at 











these curious passages of ancient geographers— 
Pomponiaus Mela and J. Solinos Polyhistor, 
or example—which describe the peculiarities 
of the Irish soi! and climate, eighteen centuries 
ago, almost as we should depict them now. 
But the influence of the Gulf Stream does not 
8:op even here. The climate it may be said to 
convey is diffused, more or less, over the whole 
Norwegian coast, the aspects and produce of 
which singularly contrast with those of corres- 
ponding latitudes in North America, Greenland, 
and Siberia. Other causes doubtless contrib- 
ute to this fact, but none, we apprehend, so 
largely or unceasingly. The inflaence of the 
temperature of the Gulf Stream upon animal 
life in the ocean is very serious. The whole 
so sedulously shun its warm waters, as almost 
to indicate their track by absence, while yet 
abundantly found on each side of it. 

The physical reasons are doubtless the same 
which prevent the great marine mamimalia 
from ever crossing the equator, from one hem- 
isphere to the other—a fact now well ascer- 
tained. The various species of fish, which are 
firm and of excellent flavor in the colder belt 
of the sea, upon the American coast, lose all 
‘heir good qualities when taken out of the Gulf 
Stream running parallel with it. On ihe other 
hand, the more delicate marine productions, 
whether animal or vegetable, which multiply 
and prosper by warmth, are redundant in the 
Gulf Stream, even after it has quitted the trop- 
ical regions, whence its heat is derived. The 
food is thus matured for the whale field of the 
Azores, while the huge denizen of the seas 
flourishes in colder water, amid the abundance 
80 provided.— Edinburgh Review, 

Beau Brumme..—In the palmy days of 
George IV, while Prince of Wales, there was a 
club celebrated for its exclusiveness, number- 


|ing smong its members the Prince, Sheridan, 


Brammel, &c.—fashion, politics, or literature. 

A vacancy eccurring, Lord Deloraine, the 
famous duellist, applied for admission. Sus- 
pecting that his quarrelsome propensities might 
militate against him, he called upon every mem- 
ber the morning before the ballot, and very 
plainly intimated that he should consider the 
rejection a personal affront, and demand satis- 
faction from every one severally, except the 
Prince of Wales, whese position, as heir to the 
throne, protected him. 

On the night in question, Lord Deloraine 
went to the club, sent up his card, and request- 
ed to know if the balloting was over, and wheth- 
er he had been elected. As he had been black. 
balled, an answer was sent that he had not béen 
elected, there being unfortunately a black ball 
in the box. 

He sent the waiter up again to say, that as 
it must have been a mistake, he wished to see 
the chairman of the club. The Prince was 
about rising to comply with the outrageous re- 
quest, when Brummel volunteered to satisfy the 
incensed duellist. 

Telling the waiter to show Lord Deloraine 
into a private room, he advanced in his blandest 
manuer, and said— 

“My dear Deloraine, it’s truly unfortunate, 
but you are blackballed.” 

The other replied, “ Quite a mistake. You 
bad better try again.” 

“No use,” returned the fop, “for there was 
not & white ball in the ballot. But, pray wait ; 
allow me to ring.” 

When the waiter appeared, Brummel said— 

“Charles, bring me a pistol, and ccffee for 
two.” 

Lord Deloraine stared in silence. 

When the waiter brought the articles, Beau 
Brummel said— 

“T beg pardon, Charles, but I have forgotten 
& dice box.” 

During this interval, Brummel talked about 
the weather, the crops, and the most frivolous 
things, Deloraine gazing at him with a severe 
expression of countenance. 

When the waiter brought the dice, Brummel 
smiled at him, saying— 

“You can go. One of us will ring, if we 
want you. I don’t know which of us it will 
be—but one of us will ring.” 

The waiter bowed and retired. 

Brummel, then turning to Deloraine, thus ad- 
dressed him: 

“T know your lordship likes coffee; so do I. 
When we have finished it, we will proceed “to 
business.” 

“So I am blackballed,” hissed the duellist 
between his teeth. 

“ Most certainly. Now, my dear lord, as I 
am the challenged party, I claim the right of 
dictating the terms. Here is a pistol, here are 
dice; we will throw for the chance. In other 
respec's we are quite equal. If you fall, you 
will have a widow to mourn your loss; if I 
perish, I shall have a disconsolate tailor to weep 
my fate.” 

The baffled bravo put down his cup, turned 
on his heel, and lefi the room. 

Brummel rejoined his friends with no small 
glee, whom he set in a roar; and when the story 
got around in the clubs, Lord Deloraine was so 
much annoyed, that he went suddenly out of 
town. 


Tue New Krxp or Paper.—It appears that 
the “ parchment paper,” recently invented by 
Mr. Gaine, of England, is soon to be manufac- 
tured and brought into general use. Accord- 
ing tothe London Mechanic’s Magazine's re- 
port on this matter, and which is remarked 
upon approvingly by the Scientific American, 
Mr. Gaine instituted a series of experiments 
to discover the effects of acids of different de- 
grees of strength upon vegetable fibre; and he 
succeeded in discovering that, when paper is 
exposed to a mixture of two parts concentrated 
sulphuric acid of the specific gravity of 1.854, 
with one part of water, for a short time, simply 
drawing it through the liquid, it is immediately 
converted into a strong, tough, skin-like mate- 
rial. All traces of the sulphuric acid must be 
instantly removed, by careful washing in water. 
If the strength of the acid much exceeds or 
falis short of the above degree, the paper is 
either charred or converted into dextrine, or if 
it is allowed to remain for many minutes in the 
sulphuric acid, after the change in its texture 
has been effected. In a little more than a sec- 
ond of time, a piece of porous, weak, and un- 
sized paper is converted into a parchment pa- 
per—a substance so strong that a ring of it, 
seven-eighths of an inch in width, and weighing 
no more than twenty-three grains, sustained a 
weight of ninety-two pounds; and a strip of 
parchment, of the same dimensions, supported 
fifty-six pounds. Like parchment, it absorbs 
some water; but it is even indestructible by 
water. Printed paper is capable, by this pro- 
cess, of being converted into parchment paper 
without obliterating the printing. 


Kir Carsoy.—A Santa Fe correspondent of 
the Washington Union writes as follows : 

“T this day had the pleasure of seeing and 
conversing with the far-famed Kit Carson. He 
is a mild, pleasant man in the expression of 
his face, and one would never suspect him of 
having led the life of daring and adventure 
which distinguish him. He is refined in his 
manner, and very polite in his intercourse ; his 
conversation is marked by great earnestness, 
and his Janguage is appropriate and well-cho- 
sen, though not pronounced with correctness. 
He has a strong mind, and everything he says 
is pointed and practical, except when indulging 
in a vein of humor, which is not unfrequent. 
No one can converse with him an hour without 
being favorably impressed; he has a jovial, 
honest, open countenance, and a kindness of 
heart almost feminine. He is universally be- 
loved here, and a favorite with all classes, In- 
dians included. He never alludes to his career 
as an adventurer, unless questioned relative to 
it. Although he is free and easy in his conver- 
sation, everything he says in regard to himself 
partakes of a degree of modesty almost incred- 
ible in one whose life has been an unbroken 
succession of, hardships and dangers. You 
may have seen a small periodical floating about 
Washington, called “Kit Carson, the Gold 
Hunter.” I had read it, and in the course of 
our conversation I asked him if it were true. 
He said it was not; every statement made is 
false. He is represented in this pamphlet as a 
colossal figure, when he is not over five feet 


eight inches in height, He is heavy framed, 





and weighs about 170 pounds. He is forty- 
eight years old, but does not look more than 
thirty-five. He came to this country in 1827, 
having run off from his employer, near Boon- 
ville, Missouri, to whom he was apprenticed to 
learn the saddler’s trade. The facts of@js life 
are now in the possession of Washington Ir- 
ving, and will doubtless be thrown into the 
form of a book during the coming winter. He 
is a strong State Rights Democrat.” 


Way Layarp THe Expiorer oF NINEVEH IS 
Yet a BacneLor.—Some of the constituents of 
Mr. Layard, recently defeated as a candidate 
for Parliament, endeavored to soothe his sorrow 
by a present of a tea service. In the course of 
his speech of thanks, the following passage 
occurred : 

“But I must say that, however sorrowful I 
may feel at being the cause of your giving me 
this testimonial, I am proud indeed to have re- 
ceived such a testimony of your good feeling 
and friendship. Probably I shall never receive 
such another testimonial; and let me assure 
you I shall value this mark of your regard more 
than anything else I possess. I hope it will 
never pass out of the possession of those who 
bear my name. 

A Voice. “ Take a wife.” 

Mr. Layard. “1 am much obliged to my 
friend for his recommendation. [Alaugh.| 1 
am afraid that in this enlightened country one 
must have the consent of two parties to such 
an arrangement. In the East, one has only to 
go into the bazaar and satisfy one’s self, but 
in England it is necessary to satisfy a second 
party, and hitherto I have not been fertunate 
enough to Go that, nor do I know when I ever 
shall; but I have brothers who have children, 
and I hope they will regard this testimonial 
with the same feelings that I do now. I can 
only say that, though I may probably never 
again represent you, there is not a geutleman 
in this hall whom I shall not be most happy to 
serve whenever it is in my power. I hope you 
will still allow me to come among you now and 
then. One sees so few friends, that one is glad 
to meet them in any part of the world. I feel 
that I have most inadequately expressed my- 
self. I can only repeat that this testimonial 
of your regard, your kindness, and your friend- 
ship, will always remain as the most precious 
thing I possess—things which I shall ever look 
upon with the greatest pride and the sincerest 
pleasure.” [Loud cheers. | 


Trenton Fatts.—The water-falls of New 
York are among those of its natural curiosities 
which distinguish it from all the other States of 
our Union. Besides the cataract of Niagara, 
there are falls in the Genesee river at Roches- 
ter and Portage, which are much visited by 
travellers; and in the West Canada Creek, 
eleven miles northwest of Utica, which are noted 
as a place of eummer resort. Trenton Falls is 
the name of a small village containing one of 
the best hotels in the State, which is well filled 
during the summer season with health and 
pleasure seekers. Though not a pretentious 
place, the scenery around is remarkably inter- 
esting and romantic. There are six falls within 
a course of two miles, with an aggregate de- 
scent of three hundred and twelve feet. The 
creek flows througk a narrow ravine, between 
perpendicular walls of fine compact limestone, 
which in some places are nearly one hundred 
and fifty feet high. These cascades are more 
remarkable for the wildness and variety of 
scenery than for the volume of water which they 
present. The height of the principal fall is 
estimated at one hundred feet. The line of the 
Utica and Black River railroad passes near the 
village. 

Among the “adventurers”? which are of 
daily occurrence at places where fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen congregate, with the ex- 
pectation of being and doing the exquisite in 
the matter of politeness, the following account 
of a recent “ happenstance” at Trenton Falls, 
communicated by the correspondent of the 
New York Jews, will do to put on record : 

“For nearly a quarter of a mile, the foot-path 
is upon the wall of the rock, high above the river, 
and for a considerable distance is not more 
than a foot in width. Just at this narrow pass, 
a3 I turned a projecting rock, a party of four 
young ladies came sailing down in full front 
view. They were fashionably dressed, and, I 
may ay, expansively (spell the last word with 
an a@)—and pretty, of course. What the deuce 
was to be done? When you are in doubt about 
an egg, throw it away—but it is not so easy to 
dispose of your carcass in every tigkt place you 
happen to get. Somebody must turn back, and, 
as I had travelled nearly the whole path, I put 
my wits to work for an expedient. There is 
inspiration in a pretty foot—a thought had 
struck me, and no sooner thought than done, 
down went ‘ Excelsior,’ flat as a groundling, 
lengthwise in the path; and, one by one, the 
fair damsels walked over dry shcd. Don’t ask 
me to describe my ‘feelings’ while undergoing 
the process. I held my breath and went it 
blind—but I’ll bet my head that one pair of 
those feet has left impressions that will take 
something besides the washerwoman to eradi- 
cate.” 





From the Carolina Times. 


SUGAR FROM THE CHINESE CANE. 
The Question of Crystallization Settled. 


The opportune introduction of the Chinese 
sugar cane into this country, and the general 
success in experimental planting, stimulates 
our agricultural friends in all positions to an 
extent truly pleasing and surprising. Already 
we have seen it stated that not less than a hun- 
dred thousand acres have been devoted to the 
cultivation of it in this country the present sea- 
son. The experiment of manufacturing sugar 
and molasses from it, therefore, will be tried on 
a scale sufficiently large to determine the whole 
question of its value for such purposes. There 
are fields of it in every State and Territory of 
the Union, and from various quarters, both at 
the North and the South, and even in the far 
Western prairies of Illinois, says a Chicago pa- 
per, they are commencing its cultivation. We 
hear that the crop is approaching maturity, and 
that preparations are being made to manufac- 
ture sugar. It has been extensively planted in 
our own State, and some specimens which have 
fallen under our notice exhibit an extraordinary 
growth. 

It is estimated that these 100,000 acres of 
the Chinese cane will yield on an average 300 
gallons to the acre of sirup, good for the table 
use. 

The manufacture of spirit from the sorgho 
also may now be carried on by our farmers in 
the winter season, whev there is no other oc- 
cupation for them, at the rate of a gallon ot 
proof spirit for each gallon of fermented sirup. 
This will find a ready sale at the rectifiers, 
who will turn it into alcohol for camphene and 
other purposes. The quantity of alcohol, says 
@ writer well versed on the subject, now used 
for purposes of illumination alone, to say noth- 
ing of varnishes, chloroform, and medicinal 
extracts, is enormous, and was beginning to 
have a serious effect on the price of bread, 
owing to the wholesale destruction of the ce- 
reals required to produce it. Now, however, 
we have found a substitute, which, besides 
supplying sirup and alcohol, will also yield 
from the same crop a large amount of forage 
and grain for the fattening of stock. 

But while the grand experiment of sugar- 
growing in the temperate latitudes approaches 
its culmination, multitudes are still in doubt 
whether pure, well crystallized sugar can be 
made from the juice of the Chinese cane. For 
ourselves, the evidence in the affirmative is 
entirely conclusive on this point. Such is the 
verdict of the best French chemists, whose 
testimony has been recently communicated to 
the Patent Office, and will be given to the pub- 
lic in the forthcoming report of the Commis- 
sioner. 

One class of chemists, among whom is a Dr. 
Jackson, of Boston, have assumed, as the re- 
sult of their hasty experiments, that only glu- 
cose, or grape sugar, could be made from the 
juice of the sorghum; but more careful and 
thorough investigations show that the greater 
portion of its saccharine matter is crystalliza- 
ble, Mr, Herey, of France, contends that no 


uncrystallizable sugar pre-exists in the cane, 
and that the formation of glucose sugar is only 
owing to the action of the s*lts contained in 
the liquid durirg the manufacturing process. 
“ Be it as it may,” continues tne report, “it is 
certain that the greater portion of the saccha- 
rine matter of the juice is crystallizable, and 
may be obtained in the state of crvstals, if, after 
rapid boiling ard filtering, the clear fluid be 
quickly evaporated, the latter operation being 
a condition of absolute necessity in sugar ma- 
king, as, by slow boiling, at a ter:perature of 
212 degrees, or even exposure for a considera- 
ble time to a temperature below the boiling 
point, glucose may be formed from the purest 
crystallized sugar dissolved in water. On the 
contrary, if the concentrated solution of sugar 
be heated beyond 230 degrees of Fahrenheit, it 
undergoes alteration, and is changed, at least in 
part, into uncrystallizable sugar, or saccharine 
mucilage.” 

Mr. Wray, of London, who is now in attend- 
ance upon the National Fair at Louisville, 
and who has, perhaps, more experimental 
knowledge upon the subject than any other 
man in the world, is quoted as good authority 
by the Commissioners on the auestion of crys- 
tallization, and we presume that the experi- 
ments which he is now making from day to day 
will be equally conclusive to the public mind. 
He has devoted years to the subject, pursuing 
his investigations in Africa and France, as well 
as this country during the present season, and 
has obtained a patent for his process of eugar 
making in England. 

Assuming, then, that superior sugar can be 
made from the juice of the sorghum, it is hard- 
ly possible to exaggerate its importance as an 
addition to the crops of the temperate latitudes. 
Its value was discovered at just the period 
when the culture of the sugar cane at the 
South had become a failure, and when also the 
general consumption of sugar began to outrun 
production. 

The world demanded that by some means, if 
possible, the supply should be increased; and, 
in response to that demand, as if by providen- 
tial arrangement, the country was supplied with 
the seed of the sorghum and the imphee, from 
which we are to have our first harvest of free- 
labor sugar. It is a great event in the politi- 
cal economy of this country, if not of the world. 
We pay out annually many millions of dollars 
for foreign sugar, the crop of Louisiana at best 
meeting but a fraction of the demand. Last 
year, it was estimated that the nation consumed 
not less than 700,000,000 pounds; and this 
amount, vast as it ie, must continually increase 
if a supply cannot be obtained. In the Chinese 
sugar cane, we are now confident we have the 
source of an almost unbounded supply. It will 
flourish everywhere in the Union. 


~————— 


FROM KANSAS, 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE U. STATES, 


Communicaiced to the Chicago Tribune. 


The people of Kansas, at their recent Ccn- 
vention, held at Grasshopper Falls, adopted a 
resolution to participate in the election for 
members of a Territorial Legislature and Dele- 
gate to Congress, in October next, and ap- 
pointed the undersigned a committee to address 
the people at large with respect to this import- 
ant action. 

Two years and a half ago, a portion of the 
people of Missouri invaded our Territory, took 
possession of our balict-boxes, end established 
the oligarchy which has since claimed to exer- 
cise the functions of a government amongst us. 
A short time after thsi -v-_t, our people met 
in conventicn at Big Springs, to determine the 
course they should pcisue. 

THE PRIMITIVE Policy 

Two plans were suggested—o :¢, to resist the 
execution of their laws hy <crce; the other, to 
avoid this extreme measure by the adoption of 
a State Government. This latter alternative 
was preferred, and the following resolutions 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the body of men who for the 
last two months have beeu framing laws for 
the people of our Territory, moved, counselled, 
and dictated by the demagogues of Miseouri, 
are to us a foreign body, representing only the 
lawless invaders who elected them, and not the 
people of the Territcry; that we repudiate 
their action as the monstrous consummation of 
an act of violence, usurpation, and fraud, un- 
paralleled in the hisicry of our Union, and 
worthy only of men unfitted for the duties and 
regardless of the responsibilities of Republican- 
ism. 

Resolved, That this Convention, in view of 
its repudiation of the so-called Kansas Legis- 
lative Assembly, respond most heartily to the 
call made by the People’s Convention of the 
14th ultimo, for a Delegate Convention of the 
people of Kansas Territcry, to be held at To 
peka, on the 17th inst., to consider the propriety 
of the formation of a State Constitution, and 
such other matters as may legitimately come 
before it. 

Resolved, That, setting aside all minor issues 
of partisan politics, it is incumbent upon us to 
proffer an organization calcu'ated to recover 
our dearest righte, and into which Democrats 
and Whigs, native and naturalized citizens, 
may freely enter, without any sacrifice of their 
respective political creeds, but without forcing 
them as just upon others; and that when we 
shall have acquired our political freedom, vin- 
dicated our rights of self-government, and be- 
come an independent State of the Union, when 
those issues may bccome vital as they are now 
dormant, it will be -ime enough to divide our 
organization by these tesis, the importance of 
which we fully reccgnise in their appropriate 
sphere. 

It is well known that these resolutions, passed 
at Big Springs, September, 1855, have consti- 
tuted the basis of all subsequent political action 
of the people of Kansas. They there unequiv- 
ocally disavowed the authority of the Territorial 
Legislature, and have maintained that position 
ever since. Upon these two measures they have 
rested their hopes from the commencement of 
their struggle; and upon their ultimate success 
they still continue to rely. In adopting this 
course of action, the people of Kansas were not 
impelled by either a fanatical zeal or wanton 
inconsiderateness of purpose. They proceeded 
gravely and with deliberation to decide upon 
the ground they should occupy. It was said 
that they could not proceed to eifect a State 
organization without authority previously given 
by act of Congress or of a Territorial Legisla- 
ture. But they knew that no such principle as 
this had ever been established. On the contrary, 
they knew that the instances in which States 
had been formed under acts of Congress were 
exceedingly few; as to acta of the Territorial 
Legislature, they knew that these had been 
ruled by the highest authority to be invalid and 
of no effect. It was also said, that although the 
people had been prevented from electing their 
Legislature as the organic act of the Territory 
required, yet, while the Territorial Government 
remained technically intact, a State Govern- 
ment would be arival, revolutionary movement, 
putting the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment in despite. But the people knew that 
the Constitution of the United States contained 
no provieion whatever for a Territorial Govern- 
ment anywhere; that the framers of that instru- 
ment did not contemplate the acquisition of new 
territory to the Union; that the Territorial 
Government was therefore the creature of a 
temporary necessity—a mere protectorate—of 
extra-constitutional legi-lation—a thing inci- 
dent to a transient sovereignty ; and that when 
the State Governmen’, the normal and recog- 
nised statutes of the community, came into ex- 
istence, the Territorial Government expired 
with the necessity which created it. The peo- 
ple of Kansas knew tha‘ ne Government of 
the United States itself bad proceeded upon 
these principles in the admisc:on of States into 
the Union; and had thus give~ tuem its high- 
est sanction, and rendered thex avthcritative. 
They therefore assumed this ground, after 
duly weighing the objections urged to it, with 
the most perfect assurance of its correctness a8 
a matter of law and established governmental 
policy. 





The opposition made by the Administration 





at Washington, and its party thronghout the 
country, to this course of the people of Kansas, 
has not in the slightest degree weakened their 
confidence in it, or lessened their determina- 
tion to adhere to it tothe end. They are sat- 
isfied that its propriety would never have been 
called in question, as a matter of serious mo- 
ment, had not the Federal Administration 
soughty'by so doing, to serve a special purpose 
in behalf of Slavery. So confident are our peo- 
ple in the stand they have just taken, that they 
would be perfectly willing to permit their State 
Government to proceed to the regular perform- 
ance of its functions, without any regard to the 
Territorial Government, were it not for a set- 
tled wish on their part to do nothing which 
may subject them to the charge of ultra views, 
or a desire to incur violence, even in the asser- 
tion of their rights. They have preferred to 
turn aside for the time being from their State 
organization, and to make an effort to secure, 
through the Territorial ba!lot-boxes, peaceful 
possession of the Territorial Government; and, 
to this end, they have determined to try their 
chances in the October election. 
THE NEW POLICY. 

We acknowledge that our chief incentive to 
the adoption ‘of this measure was the urgent 
appeal made in favor of it by many of those 
who stood by us in the free States in all our 
past struggles. But we frankly avow ource!ves 
not sanguine of success. It is true that Mr. 
Walker, our Federal Governor, has declared 
that he will afford us, to the best of his ability, 
a full and fair election, before impartial jut zee; 
but, with our past experience, we find it difficult 
to indulge in any hope of justice from the 
agents of the Federal Administration. By the 
law of the election, ali but those who have re- 
sided six months or more in the Terri‘ory are 
excluded from the polls. The system of dis- 
tricting and apportionment for members of the 
Legislature shows an unquestionable determi- 
nation to introduce voters from abroad. Six- 
teen counties, strongly Free State, containing 
nearly one-half the entire population of the 
Territory, are not allowed a single representa- 
tive in either branch. Of the thirteen members 
of the Council, all but three, and of the thirty- 
nine members of the House of Representatives, 
all but ten, are to be elected in districts border- 
ing on the Missouri line. Topeka is connected 
with Fort Scott, and Lawrence is attached to 
the Shawnee Mission, adjoining Westport. The 
Lawrence district is also made to embrace an 
indefinite extent of country, having no geo- 
graphical connection with it, away off in the re- 
gion of the Rocky Mountains, occupied only 
by an Indian trading post here and there, at 
which fictitious precincts may be made, and 
from which fictitious returns may be sent in, at 
any time after the election, to overcome the Free 
State vote. Besides these thinzs, ovr eu>mies 
have complete possession of all the machinery 
of the election. Establishing the places fer vo- 
ting, appointing the judges, canvassing the re 
turns, declaring the result of the election, and 
all other matters of detail, are in the hauds of 
the county commissioners, who were then- 
selves elected by fraud and violence from Mie- 
souri. Mr. Able, partner of Stringfellow, save 
that “Kansas must not be given up;” and 
General Atchison sounds the note of renewed 
preparation to South Carolina, and declares 
that, “ with one more effort, the work is done.”’ 

With the Administration against us, with 
one-half the six-months voters virtually disfran- 
chised, with an election law framed expressly 
to keep the newly-arrived emigrants from the 
polls, with the hellish system of districting and 
apportioning staring us in the face, with most 
of the officers of the election Border Raffians 
of the deepest dye, with the slave party in Mis- 
souri boldly avowing through Gen. Atchison 
their determination to invade us, with only the 
already half-violated promise of Gov. Walker 
to rely on, we do not feel at liberty to cherish 
any very lively expectations of a favorable re- 
sult. But we yield to the solicitations of our 
friends. We wish justice and freedom, but will 
do our best to secure them without imperilling 
the public peace. We have fearful odds against 
us; we must try to overcome them. But 
should we be overwhelmed, will the Federal 
Government still regard with disfavor our ap- 
plication for admission as a State into the Un- 
ion? In that event, will not all good men sus- 
tain us in giving effect to our State Govern- 
ment, st all hazards? At any rate, this may 
be regarded as the only attempt which will 
ever be made to adjust our great difficulty un- 
der the Territorial Government. What may be 
done after that, however, it is not our province 
to declare. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF MISSOURI. 

Before closing this address, the committee 
desire to submit a few remarks for the special 
consideration of the people of Missouri. 

We desire it to be understood that the peo- 
ple of Kansas do not charge the outrages, to 
which they have been subjected, upon the peo- 
ple of Missouri as a body. On the contrary, 
they know that the masses of that people have 
not joined in these outrages, but have remain- 
ed at home and denounced the invaders. To- 
wards them we entertain no other feelings than 
those of respect and kindness. This has been 
abundantly made manifest by our actions, 
Many a town is now standing and thriving in 
Missouri—monuments of our consideration for 
them, and esteem for their con?uct. Respect 
for tais class of the people of Missouri has in- 
duced us sedulously to refrain from retaliatory 
measures. Those who kave joined in the raid 
against us, under the sincere impression that 
Massachusetts and other free States were im- 
porting votes into Kansas, have been grossly 
deceived. That we are friendly towards the 
people of Massachusetts and other free States 
is not surprising. By their munificence we were 
furnished arms to defend our homes from plun- 
der and destruction. When the Missouri river 
and markets upon our borders were closed 
against us, the poor of Kansas were fed and 
clothed by their liberality. Notwithstanding 
this, however, we would resist ¢em in any at- 
tempt to despoil us of our franchise, as we 
would resist the people of Missouri. But we 
deny that the people of Massachusetts, or any 
other free State, ever attempted any such 
thing. It is doubtless true, that immediately 
after the election in March, 1855, many of the 
peacefully-disposed citizens of Kansas left the 
Territory, and good reason had they for so do- 
ing. Kansas was invaded by hostile forces, 
organized for war, sud her people ruthlessly 
trampled into the dust. Was not this a suf- 
ficient reason? To that portion of the people 
of Missouri whose aims are foreshadowed in 
the letter of Atchison to South Carolina, in 
which he avowed his intention to again invade 
Kansas, we have these things to say: 

The interests of Kansas and Missouri are 
identical. A farm cannot be improved in Kan- 
sas, or a town built up, without its benefiting 
Missouri. A railroad cannot be extended into 
Kansas from the States, without its traversing 
the entire length of Missouri. For mary yeors, 
Missouri must be the market for Kansas. The 
people of Kansas are entitled to the protection 
of the same Constitution and fl.g that protects 
the people of Missouri. Should the people of 
Kansas invade your homes, to wrest your bal- 
lot-boxes from you by forc>, what would be 
your feelings and actions? Wou!d not all the 
resentfal and indignant impulses of your na- 
ture be stirred up? Would you not meet us 
on onr border, and with bayonets in your hands 
thrust us beck? An authority to which we all 
defer has said, “Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.” We implore 
you not to attempt to again violate our rights. 
We are men as you are, and our common man- 
hood requires that we shonid resist you if you 
do. We are organized for defence. _We have 
the pledge of Gov. Walker that he will use it 
troops of the United States in our behalf. 

iat against your best interest—against 
you persist aga i ae il 
all considerations of patriotism—against a 
manly and Christian duty—in the mad course 
some would mark ont for you, a war must en- 
sue, protracted and bloody, between Kansas and 
Missouri. It may be extended all along the 
line to the Atlantic coast. A dissevered Union 
may be the result. For the highest welfare of 
Kansas and Missouri, in the name of our com- 











mon country and God, we appeal to you to re- 
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frain. Remain at home. The Kansas ques- 
tion will then be peacefully se‘tled ; the agita- 
tion of Slavery will cease, and Kansas und Mis- 
souri will go on prospering and to prosper. 

TO THE PFOPLF OF KANSAS. 

Having thus discha:ged the duty assigned 
them, the committee would conclude by exhort- 
ing all the people of Kansas to go to the polls 
on the day of election, in pursuance of the ac- 
tion of the Convention, and deposit their bal- 
lots for candidates of their choice. Whatever 
may be the result of the election, we believe 
cur cause will he strengthened by such 
course. Very respeetfully, ; 

J. H. Lang, and Committee. 











——— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1857. 








gay The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “‘ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 





THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IN OHIO. 


Having been absent from our post so long, 
we are scarcely familiar with the peculiar fea- 
tures of the political campaign now in progress 
in several leading States. In Massachusetts and 
Pennaylvania, the Republican movement is so 
complicated and embarrassed by Know Noth- 
ingism, that we feel at liberty to do little more 
than record events, leaving to those more imme- 
diately interested the task of commenting upon 
them. In Ohio, we see our way more clearly. 
Whatever may have been the combination in 
thgt State which first overthrew the Slave De- 
mocracy, the element that now organizes, 
shapes, and controls it, is Republicanism. The 
Republican Party of Ohio is the Party of Free- 
dom and Progress, and finds its fit representa- 
tive and candidate in Sarmon P. Crase, whose 
position in regard to the Rights of Man, with- 
out respect cf race, country, or religion, has 
been too long Known and steadfastly maintain“ 
ed, without compromise or mystificaticn, to be 
misunderstood. Of his uprightness, wisdom, 
and solid statesmanship, there is and can be no 
question ; and of kis re-election there can be no 
doubt, if all who desire that event, will take the 
requisite measures to sccure it. But, there must 
be no apathy, no false security, no running off 
upon subordinate issues. The Republican 
Party in Ohio cannot afford to lose a single 
voter. In Maine, it was so confident of success, 
that thousands who had been drawn out at the 
Presidential election, this fall staid at home, 
leaving the victory to be won by their more 
zealous associates. The result was, not a de- 
feat—that could not be apprehended, so great 
was the ascendency of the Party—but, a greatly 
reduced majority, furnishing the Slave Democ- 
racy with incentives to renewed effort in other 
States. The Republican Party in Ohio canzot 
afford to lose one of its last year’s voters. Let 
no self-indulgent Republican imagine that, after 
all, his vote will not be needed. In ordinary 
elections, the Party in power at the seat of the 
General Government always holds the vantage 
ground. To it belong the Postmasters, the 
Collectors, the Marshals, the Deputy Marshals, 
all the cflice-holders or office-seekers, an army 
of organized file leaders; to say nothing of the 
Federa! patronage, always potential. Republi- 
canism must know, that whoever may be halting 
among them, there will be no laggards among 
their opponents. 

Then as to the issue—after all, it is a National 
one. This fact invests the struggle with its real 
importance. What is this issue? The Presi- 
dent himself shall define it. In his letter to 
Professor Silliman, referring to the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, he says: 

“ Slavery existed at that period, and still ex- 
ists, in Kansas, under the Constitution of the 
United States. This point has been at last 
finally settled by the highest tribunal known to 
our laws. How it could ever have been serious- 
ly doubted, is a mystery. If a confederation 
of sovereign States acquire a new Territory, at 
the expense of their common blood and treasure, 
surely one set of the partners can have no right 
to exclude the other from its enjoyment, by pro- 
hibiting them from taking into it whatever is 
recognised to be property by the common Con- 
stitution. But when the people—the bona fide 
residents of such Territory—proceed to frame 
a State Constitution, then it is their right to 
decide the important question for themselves, 
whether they will continue, modify, or abolish 
Slavery. To them, and to them alone, does 
this question belong, free from all foreign inter- 
ference.” 

Such sentiments were not broached by James 
Buchanan during the Presidential canvass. 
Opinions precisely the reverse were maintained 
by his Northern and Western supporters. It was 
held by them generally that Slavery did not ex- 
ist in Kansas, and could not exist there, or in 
any Territory of the United States, except by 
positive law. They insisted that the People of 
a Territory, throughtheir Territorial Legislature, 
could prohibit Slavery, and that this doctrine 
was the true foundation of Freedom in the Ter- 
ritcries. And not a line could be drawn from 
Mr. Buchanan, indicating a contrary opinion: 
Now, he tells us that it is a mystery to him how 
the contrary opinion could ever have been 
doubted. Now, we learn from his letter, that 
he always believed that Slavery existed in all 
Territory of the United States by force of the 
Constitution, which recognises slaves as prop- 
erty, just as it recognises any other property— 
a dcgma origivating in the extreme Southern 
School. Now, we learn that Mr. Buchanan 
holds that the cn!y Power able to prohibit Sla 
very in a Territory, is the People, at the time 
they come to form a State Constitution, and 
not before! 

We ask any candid Democrat in Ohio, had 
Mr. Buchanan proclaimed these views before 
the election, could he have been elected ? Nay— 
had he been known to entertain such doctrines, 
would be have received the nomination at Cin- 
cinnati? You supposed you were securing a 
Popular-Sovereignty candidate, and lo! you 
helped to elect a Calhcun Propagandist. To- 
day, if Mr. Buchanan’s dogmas be true, Slavery 
exists in every Territory of the Union in virtue 
of the Constitution, under its guaranties—in 
Oregon, in Washington, in Nebraska, in Kan- 
sas, in New Mexico, in Utah—aye, and exists 
in all beyond the power of Court, Congress, or 
Territorial Legislature. To the avowal of 
this abominable doctrine, he is emboldened 
by the decision of the Supreme Court. He 
tells us it “ has been finally settled by the high- 
est tribunal known to our laws”—and this in 
view of the solemnly-recorded declarations of 
Justices McLean and Curtis, that all that the 
Supreme Court said upon that subject was 
a dictum and nothing else. For, how could 
they decide what was not legitimately before 
them ? 

People of Ohio, yeu are then called upon to 
decide upon a great National issue. If you 
vo'e for Mr. Chase, ycu say that Slavery can 
exist only by positive law—that the Conastitu- 
tion of the United States does not recognise 
saves as property, and carry Slavery into all 

Territory of the Union—and that the Legisla- 
ture of a Territory, while it is a Territory, may 
positively interdict its existence therein. If 
you vote for his opponent, you vote for the 
doctrines and policy of the Calhoun Slavery 
Propagandists, and do what you can to ally 
Ohio to the cause of Negro Slavery. 

This is not all. The Kansas Question is still 
undecided: to a great extent, it can be af- 
fected by your votes. In violation of the rights 


chanan recognises it, and sustains its acts. In 
pursuance of one of them, a Convention has 
met to form a State Constitution. The Pro- 
Slavery party is supreme, and the result will 
be aslaveholding Constitution, adverse to the 
views of a great majority of the real voters, 
who, however, will be denied the right to vote 
upon it. That Constitution will be submitted 
to the new Congress, in which there will be a 
small majority of the supporters of Mr. Buchan- 
an. Congress assenting, the Constitution will 
be accepted, and Kansas will come in as 4 slave 
State. Is this what the Democracy taught the 
country to expect during the last canvass? 
But, will Congress assent? Can a majority 
be found in the House of Representatives to 
sanction 8 measure so iniquitous in itself, and 
the result of fraud so pertinacious and bare- 
faced? Yes, if Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and, above all, Ohio, should this fall ratify 
the dicta of the Supreme Court, and the dog- 
mas of Calhoun, as expounded by Mr. Bu- 
chanan, by giving power to the Buchan- 
an Democracy. But let these States fasten 
the brand of condemnation upon these doc- 
trines, and there will be hope for Kansas: 
some Democrats there must be in the next 
Congress, who will see in the signs of the 
times evidences of a Freedom Power, too for- 
midable to be defied. 


—_—-————— 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT—A STRANGE 
REVELATION. 


The letter of the President in reply to the 
New Haven memorislists, contains but a single 
paragraph requiring comment. In all the rest 
he simply reiterates opinions which everybody 
knew that he entertained. The Convention 
that nominated, and the Party that elected him, 
recognised the validity of the body of men 
claiming to be the Legislature of Kansas. We 
never understcod Mr. Buchanan as holding 
different opinion. The plain inference was, 
that if elected, his Administration would uphold 
that body, and, if called upon, enforce its acts 
with all the Federal power at its disposal. The 
letter to Professor Silliman, avowing this policy, 
is just what might have been expected: could 
anybody be simple enough to expect. that Mr. 
Buchanan, on his advent to power, would shrink 
from doing precisely that thing which he had 
been chosen to do? 

But, there is one paragraph in this docu- 
ment, which may reasonably excite surprise. It 
announces opinions which he never before pro, 
claimed—doctrines which his Northern sup- 
porters not only dared not countenance, but felt 
constrained to repudiate. Referriug to the pe 
riod of the passage of the Nebraska act, he 
gays: 

“ Slavery existed at that period, and still ex- 
ists, in Kansas, under the Const itution of the 
United States. This point has at last been 
finally settled by the highest tribunal known to 
our laws. How it cou!d ever have been seri- 
ously doubted, is a mystery. If a confedera- 
tion of sovereign States acquire a new Terri- 
tory at the expense of their common bloed and 
treasure, surely one set of the partners can 
have no right to exclude tho other from its en- 
joyment, by prohibiting them from taking into 
it whatever is recognised to be property by the 
common Constitution. But when the people— 
he bona fide residents of such Territory—pro- 
ceed to frame a State Constitution, then it is 
their right to decide the important question for 
themselves, whether they will continue, modify, 
or abolish Slavery. To them, and to them 
alone, does this question belong, free from all 
foreign interference.” 

No President of the United States has ever 
given utterance to doctrines so monstrous as 
these. Recollect, it was the opinion of Henry 
Clay, Thomas H. Benton, Daniel Webster, Gen. 
Cass, Mr. Doug'as, and the most distinguished 
leaders of the Whig and Democratic Parties, 
that the Consti.ution of the United States 
does not carry Slavery with it into Fed- 
eral Territory —that Slavery having been 
legally abolished in Mcxico, the law of Free- 
dom continued to exist in all the Territory 
we acquired from that Power—that Slavery 
could exist in Territory only by positive 
law—that the Territorial Legislature might 
exclude or allow it, at its discretion. This 
opinion prevailed throughout the Democrat- 
ic Party in the free States, so that when 
the Kansas-Nebraska act was passed, leaving 
the question of Slavery to be settled by the 
People of the Territories for themselves, it was 
claimed by that Party as embodying a policy 
which would finally result in the freedom of all 
the Territories : for leave it to the People, said 
they, and will not the free States always com- 
mand a majority of the settlers? Mr. Buchan- 
an was understood to coincide in opinion with 
those distinguished men. No one dreamed 
that he was a Propagandist, in doctrine or pol- 
icy. All that his Southern friends claimed for 
him was, that he was perfectly conservative in 
relation to Southern institutions—pledged to 
the policy initiated by General Pierce in re- 
gard to Kansas—committed to the recognition 
and support of the so-called Legislature of 
Kansas. Now, examine and analyze the para- 
graph above quoted: 

The Constitution recognises 
slaves as property. 

The Constitution, by its own force, carries 
Slavery into United States Territories, and re- 
gards slaves therein as property. 

Slavery existed in Kansas, wnder the Consti- 
tution of the United States, when the Kansas- 
Nebraska act was passed. 

Neither the People of a Territory, nor its 
Legislature, so long as it shall remain a Terri- 
tory, has the right to interdict Slavery. 

This point, or rather these points, have 
been “finally settled by the highest tribunal 
known to our laws.” 


From all this it follows that, in Mr. Buchan- 
an’a opinion, the Mexican law prohibiting Sla- 
very in New Mexico and Utah was annulled 
by the Constitution of the United States, which 
re-establighed Slavery therein; that all the acts 
hitherto passed by Congress, prohibiting S!a- 
very in certain portions of the United States 
Territory, were always null and void; that 
to-day the law of Slavery exists in Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, and that it is not competent 
for the People or Legislature of any of them to 
abrogate this constitutional Jaw, until the mo- 
ment arrives for the organization of the Terri- 
tory into a State! 

And then, with a hardihocd almost unexam- 
pled, Mr. Buchanan remarks, “ How it could 
ever have been seriously doubted, is a myste- 
ry ! ” 

When such men as Clay, Webster, Benton 
Cass, and Douglas, insisted that Slavery could 
exist only by positive law, and that the Consti- 
tion did not carry Slavery with it into United 
States Territory, we think the mystery is, that 
James Buchanan should now intimate for the 
first time, that he did not then agree with them. 
What! are we to believe that, while he was in 
Washington, laboring to secure the extension 
of the Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific, 
he believed that Slavery existed by and under 
the Constitutlon in all United States Territory, 
and that Congress had no authority torun such 
aline? Did he then deliberately seek to sub- 
vert @ constitutional right by act of Congress ? 
If he held that Slavery exists in all the Territo- 
ries of the United States under and in virtue 

of the Constitution, and that therefore neither 
Congress, nor the People, nor Legislature, of a 
Territory can prohibit it therein, why did he 
not proclaim the opinion in his letter accepting 


and treats 





of the bonu fide residents of Kansas, spurious 
Legislature was imposed upon them, Mr, Bu- 
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no such opinion, and did not dream that he en- | 
tertained it. Why suffer them to vote in the 
dark, especially when he could hardly doubt 
that a full disclosure of his own views on 
these points would have alienated thousands of 
of voters who gave him their support, suppo- 
sing him to hold the doctrines regarding Slave- 
ry and Popular Sovereignty, prevalent among 
Northern and Western Democrats ? 

To us, this seems the darkest chapter in Mr. 
Buchanan’s political life. 





THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


The latest news from India is encouraging, 
for it promises that ere long the rebellious Se- 
poys will be beaten by the English troops, and 
the insurrection, which has been accompanied 
by atrocities that disgrace the age, crushed. 
The victories of General Havelock, though 
in themselves of no great moment, at the time 
they occurred, and under the peculiar circum- 
stances by which he and his Spartan band 
were surrounded, were of the greatest possible 
importance. Ifa worn and exhausted detach- 
ment of English troops can thus put to flight 
myriads of the enemy, what will be the fate of 
the Sepoy rebels, when the magnificent army 
on its way to India reaches the disturbed dis- 
tricts ? 

The moral effects of these early retributive 
victories will be great and advantageous to the 
English. The London Post, of September 1, 
speaks as follows of General Havelock’s con- 
flicts with the insurgents : 

“ All former advantages gained in the field 
meant that our outnumbered and scattered gar- 
risons then and there made good their resist- 
ance; that they held their ground ; that they 
were not overpowered when it came to fighting ; 
that the rebels had not trampled them under 
foot, despite the prodigious disproportion of the 
respective material resources. In its very na- 
ture and essence, Gen. Havelock’s operation 
differs from these heroic exploits; it is an ag- 
gressive movement—it is the first aggressive 
movement since the mutiny began, and it has 
been successful in the highest degree. What 
makes it still more satisfactory is, that this 
blow—this first offensive blow—has been struck 
against Nana Sahib himself—the caitiff who, 
amidst the atrocities which have signalized this 
revolt, has already contrived to attain an abom- 
inable pre-eminence, Until now, we may say, 
with strict exactness, that the mutineers who 
succeeded in surprising and treacherously mur- 
dering their cfficers at Meerut—who succeeded 
in seizing Delhi—in massacreing women and 
children—in surprising the feeble stations of 
Cawnpore, and in scouring the northern dis- 
tricts of Oude, have had all the first moves in 
the game to themselves. The repulse of their 
sorties, the forestalling even of their attack 
upon Agra, and all the other exploits of our 
gallant and faithful troops, were successes only 
in this sense—that the rebels, on their side, had 
not succ eded ; that they had made certain dis- 
tinct attempts, and these had failed. We could 
hitherto ui dertake nothing; what the Sepoys 
undertook, whenever they had to come into di- 
rect collision with a complete European force, 
however small, broke down everywhere. That 
was necessarily the sum of our various wrestles 
with the first violence of this outbreak. 

“Very different is the performance of the 
small new force under Major Renaud, Captain 
Maude, of the artillery, from Ceylon, and Gen. 
Havelock. While still exhausted with the des- 
perate forced marches which had effected their 
junction with each other, they were assailed 
(being under four thousand strong, eighteen 
hundred of that number Europeans) by Nana 
Sahib, whose numerous and ferocious battalions 
were still reeking with the carnage perpetrated 
in defiance of the solemn oath that had but 
just before passed his lips. But he fetl upon 
this wearied and comparatively small body, 
only to meet with a crushing overthrow. So 
complete was it, that he was obliged to leave 
eleven of the guns which he had brought with 
him in the hands of the conquerors, who pur- 
sued him to Cawnpore, and out of it, and out 
of the entire province, forcing him twice to 
turn to bay, and twice again routing him upon 
the field, with a loss of fifteen more of his guns, 
until he was chased back into Bitheor, from 
which he had 0 iginally issued on his mission 
of treachery and murder.” 

The fate of the insurgents is already sealed. 
We may read it in the tone of the English 
press. With few exceptions, the English 
journals call for a terrible punishment to be 
inflicted upon the rebels. Even Mr. Miall, of 
the Nonconformist, a man holding peaceful 
sentiments, made a speech recently upon Indian 
affairs, which called forth praise from the Lon- 
don Times. To satisfy the public feeling, the 
Sepoys must pay a terrible penalty for their 
cruelties. It is not because they have rebelled, 
but because they have treated the unfortunate 
Europeans who have fallen into their hands 
with hideous, devilish cruelty. For this they 
will, and ought to be, punished. An English 
officer in India writes: 

“Were I to write you an account of the 
awful deeds the mutineers have perpetrated, 
you would not, could not, believe it. Such hor- 
rible, indescribable barbarities were surely 
never perpetrated before. 

“You in England will not hear the worst, 
for the truth is so awful that the newspapers 
dare not publish it. The soldiers are furious, 
and, whenever they get at the mutineers, de- 
pend upon it the revenge will be commensurate 
with the outrages that caused it. Very little 
is said among the men or officers—the subject 
is too maddening; but there is a curious ex. 
pression discernible in every face when it is 
mentioned—a stern compression of the lips 
and a fierce glance of the eye, which show that, 
when the time comes, no mercy will be shown 
to those who have shown none.” 

He then proceeds to describe two cases of 
shocking barbarity, the details of which are so 
horrible that we cannot quote them. The Eng- 
lish papers are fall of these atrocities ; yet the 
worst is not told, and cannot be printed. Who 
can blame the English for making an example 
of such fiends—an example to be remembered 
a century in India? 

One or two of the English journals, and cer- 
tain American newspapers always writing 
against England, talk of conciliation, and, in 
advance, censure the English Government for 
the severity of the punishment to be inflicted 
upon the barbarians of India. It strikes us 
that if the relatives of these writera had only 
shared the fate of the men, women, and chil- 
dren, of England, who became the prey of the 
revoliing troops, they would call as lustily for 
the punishment of the ravishers and murder- 
ers as the English people do. 

Men who will in this age ravish and hack to 
pieces innocent women, and butcher little chil- 
dren, should be swept from the face of the 
earth. When these enormities have been pun- 
ished, it behooves the British Government to 
inaugurate a new policy for India. The old 
East India Company should not have the care 
of that great Empire, but it should come under 
the direct care of the Government and the peo- 
ple of England. Heretofore, a set of moneyed 
gentlemen have farmed India after the fashion 
of a broken-down Virginia planter. The Gov- 
ernment should treat it as a great province, 
develop its resources, give just and equal laws 
to its inhabitants, and keep at home aristocrat- 
ic nobodies. It is a singular fact, that in those 
provinces where the India Government inter- 
fered decisively with the caste regulations, 
abolishing them altogether, there are no dis- 
turbances; and from the lower classes of these 
provinces they now get their trustiest native 
troops; and in the revolting districts, they tam- 
pered with caste, or rather bowed before it. A 
lesson is to be learned from this fact. Bold- 
ness, combined with judicious and timely con- 
cessions, will pacify the India people, who are 
vastly happier under European rule than that 
of the native princes. 


The safe course is for the English Govern- 





the Cincinnati nomination? He knew the 
great body of his supporters at the North held 


ment to trust to men who have had a large ex- 
perience in India, and whose prejudices will 


not overcome their common sense. The shrewd 
sense of practical middle-class men is to be 
trusted, rather than the opinions of aristocratic 
officers and rulers. 


THE ULTRAS APPEASED. 


The ultraists of the South are appeased by 
the President’s letter to the New Haven gentle- 
men. That distinguished functionary did not 
see fit to follow the advice of the New York 
Herald, which was, that he should cast off the 
ultraists of the slave States, and commit him- 
self to the care of the great body of moderate 
men, North and South. The Administration 
could not safely cast off “ thirty-five” members 
of Congress, who were ready to make war upon 
the Government they helped to elect. The let- 
ter of Mr. Buchanan has satisfied this class of 
Southern politicians. We quote the subjoined 
paragraph from one of the most violent of the 
Southern journals : 

“In the excess of our gratification to be 
assured by Mr. Buchanan himself of his en- 
tire disapproval of the doctrines of the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, we for the moment overlooked 
the important general principles he has pro- 
mulgated. If our readers will again refer to 
this document, and examine it with a more scru- 
tinizing eye, they cannot fail to be forcibly im- 
pressed with the great doctrines it embodies. 
These are propounded with the most striking 
precision and emphasis. There is not the 
faintest resemblance of reluctant concession to 
the just demands of the South; but a bold, 
honest, and spontaneous declaration of funda- 
mental principles of constitutional right, of the 
utmost consequence to the Southern cause. 
They are the more impressive and merit a 
deeper consideration, because they are the 
calm and deliberate conclusions of a distin- 
guished statesman, a Northerner by birth and 
education, upon @ subject of all others most 
momentous to the people of the South, embra- 
cing, as it does, the constitutional relations of 
Slavery.” 

Such sentiments from such @ source may 
well serve to open the eyes of Northern Demo- 
crats to the nature of the President’s letter. At 
present, Northern Democratic journals are en- 
gaged in lauding the document, and blinding 
their readers to its true character. No extre- 
mist in the entire South need doubt the success 
of his ideas, if the people of the North can be 
brought to adopt the views and principles em- 
bodied in the President’s letter. Slavery be- 
comes nationalized, and will receive the aid 
and support of the Government, as “ the chief 
end of man.” 


——_———- 


POSITION OF THE TRACT SOCIETY. 


We have received 2 circular from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Tract So 
ciety, giving a history of the recent action upon 
Slavery, by the Society, at its last annual meet- 
ing, and a statement of the reasons which have 
induced the committee to disobey the instruc- 
tions of the Society. 

The Society instructed its officers to prepare 
and publish a tract or tracts upon the * moral 
duties” growing out of the existence of Sla- 
very. The committee set to work, and were 
nearly ready with a tract on the “ Daties of 
Masters”’—a tract containing nothing against 
the institution of Slavery, not a word intima- 
ting that the relation is wrong. But in the 
words of the circular: 


“From all quarters of our Southern field we 
have received, and from the tried and fast 
friends of the Society, expressions the most 
unanimous and decided, that any publication 
by our press, bearing upon the topic of Slavery, 
even though of Southern authorship, and care- 
fully kept within the terms of the resolutions of 
the anniverary, could have no other result than 
precipitating the entire withdrawal of the South 
from co-operation with the Society. The new 
works would find no gate of access; and the 
separation would henceforth exclude even our 
older issues, by flinging over them the suspi- 
cion of their origin from a quarter presumed 
to have become hostile to the interests of the 
South. Of those accredited issues, the siftings 
of a rich evangelical literature in our own and 
in European lands—books on which God’s 
Spirit has put his evident and gracious appro 
val—it seemed a sad necessity to be compelled 
to clog in any way the circulation. 

“From Maryland, Virgiaia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, from Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee, we hear but one tes- 
timony, as borne by State Branches and Auxil- 
iaries, by the Society’s officers, general agents, 
superintendents, and colporteurs, by ecclesias- 
tical bodies, and by the religious press. Over 
the South we have now a virtual suspension of 
collections ; and if the present distrust and 
alienation but remain, there must speedily en- 
sue a withdrawal of colporteurs and distribution 
throughout our Southern field. We must sur- 
render all the Southern and Southwestern States. 
To proceed, is thus to palsy one side of our in- 
stitution.” 


The Tract Society’s officers therefore will not 
publish any tracts upon Slavery, or the duties 
growing out of it, but will confine themselves 
to the safer subjects of tobacco.chewing, Sab- 
bath-breaking, dancing, wine-drinking, and oth- 
er evils. 





Massacuusetts.—The Northampton Cou- 
rier has heretofore refused to hoist the name of 
Mr. Banks to the head of its columns for Gov- 
ernor, feeling that his Anti-Slavery opinions 
were not sufficiently radical. But since Mr. 
Banks’s Worcester speech, and the re-nomina- 
tion of Gov. Gardner by the Americans, it 
comes out spiritedly for Mr. Banks. It says: 


“Mr. Banks now stands before the people as 
the representative and candidate of the Repub- 
lican party. His defeat wou!d be rejoiced over 
by the enemies of Republicanism, and his suc- 
cess would be hailed with joy by the tried Anti- 
Slavery men of the country. He occupies the 
same position in Massachusetts that Chase does 
in Ohio, and Wilmot in Pennsylvania. The 
views expressed and the policy marked out in 
his speech, are the views and policy which even 
the ‘old guard’ of Anti-Slavery men have up- 
held, and which must be adhered to if final suc- 
cess is to be achieved. 

“Mr. Banks is also opposed by an unscrupu- 
lous and inordinately ambitious party, arrayed 
under the lead of a man whose administration 
of the Government for three years has brought 
the Treasury to tankruptcy, and the character 
of the State to derision; which already hag ar- 
rayed around its banner the various factions of 
hunkers who opposed I'remont, and whe but 
recently hailed with delight the defeat of the 
Free Labor party in Missouri—who sneer alike 
at the Declaration of Independence, and the 
cruelties practiced upon the I'ree State people 
of Kansas; and who, in speech and in action, 
have ever been allied with the enemies of the 
opposition to the propagandists of Slavery. 

“ However much we may have doubted the 
propriety of nominating Mr. Banks, we cannot 
shut our eyes to these facts. We are admon- 
ished by the present condition of the campaign, 
that to be neutral is alike impolitic and unjustifi- 
able with siding with the opponents of the Free 
Labor party. We shall therefore give to Mr. 
Banks, and to the party whick upholds the pol- 
icy and doctrines of his speech, our earnest and 
undivided support.” 





Inconsistency.—The Administrationists of 
the State of New York are making quite a point 
over the legislation of the late Republican Leg- 
islature for the city of New York. They declare 
that the legislation referred to was undemocrat- 
ic and tyrannical, and on this cry they are 
gaining votes in certain quarters. Now, it 
seems that the Administrationists of New York 
and Maryland disagree on this point. At a re- 
cent meeting, held at Hagerstown, Maryland, 
Ex-Governor Lowe, of that State, said: 

“ Baltimore is a moral leper, a very Sodom 
and Gomorrah of corruption and iniquity, and 
to the honest yeomanry of the rural districts the 
Democratic party now looks for a majority in 


the next Legislature To Pass COERCIVE LAWS 
AGAINST THAT CITY.” 


Will the Administration journals of New York 
rebuke this undemocratic, tyrannical adviser ? 


THE SAINTS GROWING WARLIKE. 


The last news from Utah is not very en- 
coursging to the Administration. After having 
reduced the army for Utah to a mere escort for 
the Territorial officers, it is certainly not a lit- 
tle discouraging to hear that Brigham Young 
defies the United States troops, and even makes 
light with the news that 2,500 are coming to re* 
duce him to decency. How will this great 
Saint grin when he learns that the Cabinet have 
given up the idea, trumpeted from Maine to 
Mississippi, of a strong military force in Utah, 
and a handful of soldiers only are on their way 
to defend the newly-appointed Utah officers. 

In a singular sermon, delivered by Brigham 
Young, in the Tabernacle, at Salt Lake, on the 
26th of July, occurs the following passages : 


“What is now the news circulated through- 
out the United States? That Captain Gunnison 
was killed by Brigham Young, and that Babbitt 
wes killed on the plains by Brigham Young 
and his Danite band. hat more? That 
Brigham Young has killed all the men who 
have died between the Missouri river and Cali- 
fornia. I do not say that President Buchanan 
has any such idea, or the officers of the troops 
who are reported to be on their way here, but 
such are the newspaper stories. Such reports 
are in the bellows, and editors and politicians 
are blowing them out. According to their ver- 
sion, I am guilty of the death of every man, 
woman, and child, that has died between the 
Missouri river and California gold mines, and 
they are coming here to chastise me. The idea 
makes me laugh—and when do you think they 
will get a chance? Catching is always before 
hanging. They understand, you know, that I 
had gone north, and intended to leave this place 
with such as would follow me, and they are 
coming to declare a jubilee. It is their desire 
to say to the people, ‘ you are free; you are 
not under the bondage of Brigham Young; you 
need wear his yoke no longer; now, let us get 
drunk, fight, play at cards, and race horses ; 
and every one of you women turn to be prosti- 
tutes, and become asscciated with the civiliza- 
tion of Christendom.’ That is the freedom they 
are endeavoring to declare here. 

“TJ will make this proposition to Uncle Sam: 
I will furnish carriages, horses, the best of 
drivers, and the best food I have, to transport 
to the States every man, woman, and child, that 
wishes to leave this place, if he will send on at 
his own expense all those who want to come to 
Urah, and we will gain a thousand to their one, 
as all who understand the matter very well 
know. 

“It would have been much better to have 
loaded the wagons, reported to be on the way 
here, with men, women, and children, than with 
provisions to sustain soldiers, for they never 
will get here without we help them; neither do 
I think it was the design of President Buchanan 
that they should come here. I am not going 
to interpret dreameg, for I don’t profess to be 
such a prophet as were Joseph Smith and Dan- 
iel, but I am a Yankee guesser, and I guess 
that James Buchanan has ordered this expedi- 
tion to appease the wrath of the angry hounds 
who are howling around him. He did not de- 
sign to start men on the 15th of July to cross 
these plains to this point on foot. Russel & 
Co. will probably make frum eight to ten thou- 
sand dollars by freighting the baggage of the 
expedition. What would induce the Govern- 
ernment to expend that amount of money for 
this Territory? Three years ago, they appro- 
priated $45,000 for the purpose of making trea- 
ties with the Utah Indians. Has even that di- 
minutively small sum ever been sent here? It 
is in the coffers of the Government to this day, 
unless they have stolen it out, or improperly 
paid it out for some other purpose. Have they 
ever paid their debts due to Utah? No; and 
now they have capped their meanness by taking 
the mail out of the hands of Hiram Kimball, 
simply because they knew that he was a mem- 
ber of this church. If he had only apostatized 
in season, and written lies about us, it is not 
probable that his mail contract wou!d have been 
taken from him, without the least shadow of 
right, as has now been done. He was to have 
$23,000 for carrying the mail from Independ- 
ence to this city once a month, which was the 
lowest bid, but because he was a‘ Mormon’ the 
contract must be disannulled; and that, too, 
after he had put by far the most faithful and 
efficient service on the route that there ever has 
been, as is wost well known at Washington. If 
I thought my prayer would be answered, I would 
pray that not another United States mail may 
come to this city, for, until Mr. Kimball began 
his service, it had been a constant source of 
annoyance, disappointment, and, to us, loss. 
We can carry our own mails, raise our own 
dust, and sustain ourselves. But, woe, woe to 
that man who comes here to unlawfully inter- 
Sere with my affairs. Woe, woe to those men 
who come here to unlawfully meddle with me 
and this people. I swore in Nauvoo, when my 
enemies were looking me in the face, that I would 
send them to hell across lots, if they meddled 
— and I ask no more odds of all hell to- 

ay. 

At a later date, August 2d, President Young 
spoke the following language in a sermon be- 
fore his followers : 


“The time must come when there will be a 
separation between this kingdom and the king- 
doms of this world, even in every point of view. 
The time must come when this kingdom must be 
Sree and independent from all other kingdoms. 
Are you prepared to have the thread cut to- 
day 2 ono ££ & & 

*- Now, let me tell you one thing: J shall take 
it as a witness that God designs to cut the thread 
between us and the world, when an army under- 
takes to make their appearance in this Territory 
to chastise me or to destroy my life from the 
earth. I lay it down as a rule that right is, or 
at least should be, might, with Heaven, with its 
servants, and with all its people on earth. As 
for the rest, we will wait a little while to see ; 
but I shall take a hostile movement by our ene- 
mies as an evidence that itis time for the thread 
to be cut. I think we will find three hundred 
who will lap water, and we can whip out the 
Midianites. Brother Heber said that he could 
turn out his women, and they could whip them. 
I ask no odds of the wicked, the best way they 
can fix it.” 

The Deseret News publishes a long and com- 
paratively calm article upon the Utah expedition, 
but, in the paragraph we quote, threatens the 
lives of the Territorial officers : 

“Tf you intend to continue the appointment 
of certain offieers, we respectfully suggest that 
you appoint actually intelligent and honorable 
men, who will wisely attend to their own duties, 
and send them unaccompanied by troops, which 
you yourselves well know are of no lawful use 
here, and your offcers will be respected, and 
treated strictly according to their acts and mer- 
its, as you also well know has always been the 
case, except that we did not bang up some of 
the inferna! scoundrels you have heretofore sent, 
as they mest richly deserved. And if you will 
not receive this fair counsel, but persist in send- 
ing us officials from the tag-rag and bobtail of 
whorehouses, grog-shops, and gambling hells, 
we shall take the Yankee liberty of guessing 
your kind (?) intentions towards us, and shall 
also take the liberty, for the first time, of using 
that class of officials strictly in accordance 
with their deserts. 

“Should you elect to send the last-named 
class, and should they venture to come and act 
out their devilish natures, they will really need 
a far larger body guard than 2,500 soldiers.” 

We have made quotations enough to show 
conclusively the spirit of Brigham Young and 
his mad adherents. They are ready for revolu- 
tion—for war. A temporizing policy may put 
off the evil day, but it will surely come. The 
Saints must be intimidated by this Government 
into obedience to law, and it is a lack of manli- 
ness and statesmanship in the Administration 
which reserves an army in Kansas to awe the 
honest citizens of that Territory, while it leaves 
Utah to the tender mercies of a band of corrupt, 
ignorant, and fanatical rebels. It is not impos- 
sible that the Territorial officers and their escort 
may feel the excited fury of the Mormons, and 
be entirely cut off. Should such prove to be 
the case, at whose door will their butchery lie? 

The Administration, more anxious to serve 
Slavery than to defend the honor of the Repub- 
lic, leaves her officers exposed to such a fate, 
and, should they be sacrificed, will have to an- 
swer to the nation for its conduct. 











Or is it proper to coerce Baltimore, but not 
New York? 


Washington Irving is gathering the materi- 
als for a lite of Kit Carson, 


— 
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MORE FILIBUSTERING. 


We learn from our New York and New Or- 
leans exchanges, that a new filibustering expe- 
dition is on foot, or is being organized. The 
principal movers in it intend that it shall be 
managed better than the recent expedition of 
General Walker, that it shall have more money 
and men—among the latter, several officers of 
the United States army. The head of this new 
expedition is the same man who conducted the 


| last, Gen. William Walker. The N. Y. Herald 


BAYS : , . 
“‘ Walker is reported to have put himeelf in 
their hands ; he is to furnish the prestige, and 
they are to contribute the skill, which, when 
combined, it is supposed will be irresistible. 
It is intimated that General Walker will have 
to conform to the decisions of his officers in all 
military matters, and that his availability con- 
sists in his title as ‘ President of Nicaragua. 

He will go back to resume his Government— 
not a8 a filibuster, violating the laws of the 
United Srates, and trespassing on the rights of a 
peaceful neighbor, but as a citizen, obedient to 
the call of his confiding and affectionate coun- 
trymen.” 

Preliminary to a second attempt upon Nica- 
ragua, should it be made, General Walker has 
addressed a long letter to the People of the Uni- 
ted States, defending his former acts in Nica- 
ragua; for, if they cannot be defended, what 
confidence can he expect they will place in him 
in the future? He commences his letter by 
attempting to justify his act re-establishing ne- 
gro servitude in Nicaragua, He says: 


“ The decree re-establishing Slavery in Nica- 
ragua was the result of observation, not of 
a priori speculation. It was only after a resi- 
dence of fifteen months in the State; after at- 
tentively observing the soil, the climate, and the 
products of the country ; after narrowly watch- 
ing the character of the inhabitants, together 
with their social and political organization, that 
I determined to revoke the act of the Federal 
Constituent Assembly, whereby Slavery was 
abolished. A review of the history of tropical 
America—insular as well as continental—will, 
I am satisfied, manifest the wisdom of the 
measure so severely criticized in the Northern 
States and in Europe. 

“ Negro Slavery on this continent, had its 
origin, as you are aware, in a spirit of benevo- 
lence and philanthropy. In the annals of bu- 
manity there are few brighter names than that 
of Father Las Casas, the originator of the sys- 
tem; and certainly few wiser monarchs have ever 
reigned in Europe than the Spanish sovereign 
who put in practice the suggesions of the holy 
father. It is true that Lord Brougham has late- 
ly characterized the measure of Las Caeas as 
“a union of the most far-sighted interest with 
the most short-sighted benevolence ;’ but when 
did his Lordship forsake his Benthamian princi- 
ples, and cease to acknowledge that in political 
affairs the most enlighiened interestis the purest 
and most genuine benevolence? The admission 
of the noble Lord at once destroys the economical 
argument for the abolition of Slavery in tropi- 
cal America, and reduces it to a pure question 
of philanthropy.” 


We see nothing in these paragraphs which 
furnish any reason for General Walker’s act. 
In his opinion, Siavery is not only right, it is a 
humane institution—therefore he re-established 
it. So Joseph Smith considered polygamy nct 
only a pleasant but a blessed institution, and 
he introduced it among his flock. So far, the 
two Generals are upon the same platform. 

General Walker goes on to say: 


“ The events which have followed the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in tropical America strikingly 
illustrate the fact that government is a science, 
and not a fine art, and that its laws are to be 
sought for inductively—not through the senti- 
ments or emotions. The pharisaical philan. 
thropy of Exeter Hall has made Hayti and al! 
Spanish America the seat of dire and almost 
endless civil war; it is fast converting Jamaica 
into a wilderness. Further than this, it is ma- 
king the whole western coast of Africa one 
vast slave ship, before which the horrors of the 
middle passage sink into insignificance. The 
slavery of the negro to bis fellow savage—pro- 
ductive, as it necessarily is, of cannibalism and 
human sacrifice—has been a hundred fold in- 
creased by efforts to suppress the slave trade ; 
and the vices of the smuggler have been added 
to those properly belonging to the slaver, by 
forcing him to carry on his trade with the halter 
around his neck. 

“ A comparizon of the negro in Africa with 
what he isin the United States, or even in Cubs 
and Brazil, shows the advantage of western 
Slavery to the inferior race. The condition of 
tropical America, where Slavery does not exist, 
indicates its necessity for the development of 
the natural wealth of that portion of the world.” 

These alleged facts are all denied by intelli- 
gent Anti-Slavery men. Jamaica is not being 
“ fast converted into a wilderness,” nor hae 
philanthropy made Hayti the seat of civil war. 
The comparison between the people of Africa 
and the s!aves of this country is unfair. Rather, 
if you would get an idea of the disadvantages 
of Slavery, compare the laborers of the South 
with the laborers of tte North. The negroes 
of the South are Americans, were born here; 
have lived in the midst of our light and civili- 
zation, and what barbarians does Slavery make 
of them ! 

General Walker proceeds in his letter to dis- 
cover to his readers a great and alarming con- 
spiracy on the part of the mixed races of Cen- 
tral America and the English Government to 
confine American Slavery to its present limits, 
and thus secure its final defeat. Slavery, he 
gays, is in danger, ard it is only through the 
success of himself and followers, who will ex- 
tend the area of servitude over entire Central 
America, and give American Slavery a new 
lease of life and prosperity! It seems that Gen. 
Walker does not agree with the new school of 
bloodless Slavery—cpposes those who advo- 
cate the crowding of slaves down into Central 
America, and in that manner killing the race 
off. This process is necessary to continue life 
to Slavery, according to Walker, who closes his 
letter in the following manner: 

“Independent, then, of the importance to 
the whole United States and to civilization gen- 
erally of Americanism in Nicaragua, I cannot 
but regard our success as of more immediate 
and vital consequence to the people of the South- 
ern States. It involves the question whether 
you will permit yourselves to be hemmed in on 
the South, as you already are on the North and 
on the West—whether you will remain quiet 
and idle, while impassable barriers are being 
built on the only side left open for your super- 
abundant energy and enterprise. Ifthe South 
is desirous of imitating the gloomy grandeur of 
the Eschylian Prometheus, she has but to lie 


will bind her to the rock, and the valture will 
descend to tear the liver from her body. In 
her agony and grief she may console herself 
with the idea that she suffers a willing sacrifice. 

“Tt is not often that men are permitted to 
expend their energies in behalf of a cause 
which embraces the welfare of other nations, 
and of civilization generally, as well as the in- 
terests of their native country. But the Amer- 
icans who engage with their means and their 
energies in the reclamation of Nicaragua, can, 
I verily believe, console themselves with the 
idea that they are benefiting the people of that 
land as well as of their own. More than this, 
they may have the gratifying assurance that 
they are redeeming from barbarism one of the 
fairest countries of the earth, and conferring on 
commerce 4 great highway for the trade of the 
world. 

“Tt is only such considerations and reflec- 
tions as these which can console us for much 
of the censnre passed on us by the people of a 
portion of the United States and of Europe. 
But satisfied of the justice and grandeur of the 
cause in which we are engaged, we can well af- 
ford to work on in spite of the falsehood and 
abuse heaped on us by a corrupt and venal 
press. Living ever in the ‘ Great Taskmaster’s 
eye,’ our motives and conduct are to be judged 
by one less fallible than man; and with all hu- 
mility we abide the judgment of Him who can- 
not err.” 

It is possible that Gen. Walker may find 


dupes in the South, may raise money, and 














finally conquer Nicaragua, but we very much 
doubt it, Money jnst now is scarce, and, after 


supine a little while longer, and force and power | 40 ¢ 
| jection. 


will find the recruiting business to presper 
slowly. Then, too, he may find the Govern- 
ment in his way. Great as js its friendship for 
Slavery, it is too conservative to abet a new at- 
tack upon Nicaragua; and if it did, the filibus- | 
ters have a native people to conquer and to 
constantly subdue. England and France may 
assist them to keep out the violators of their 
freedom and independence. The chances for 
success, then, are too faint to justify even an ad- 
venturer in attempting to crush Central Amer- 
ica. No motives of humanity or justice will 
affect the conduct of filibustering desperadoes, 


fear, to prevent them from making further 
depredations upon any weak people. We trust 
they will reconsider the whole matter, and save 
their necks from hanging before it is too late. 





THE CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


We learn from the London Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter that two important papers were present- 
ed to Parliament by the Queen, upon the sub- 
ject of cotton cultivation in Africa. The au- 
thor of the report is Consul Campbell, of Lajos, 
and we append a synopsis of his papers pub- 
lished in the Reporter : 

“Tt is stated that the whole of the Yoruba 
and other countries south of the Niger, with 
the Hauasa and Nuffee countries on the north 
side of the same river, have been, from all time, 
cotton-growing countries; and that, notwith- 
standing the civil ware, ravages, disorders, and | 
disruptions, caused by the slave trade, more | 
than sufficient cotton to clothe their populations 
has always been cultivated, and their fabrics 
have found markets and a ready sale in those 
lands where the cotton plant is not cultivated, 
and into which the fabrics of Manchester and 
Glasgow have not yet penetrated. The culti- 
vation of cotton, therefore, in the countries 
already named, is not new to the inhabitants— 
all that is required is to offer them a market 
for the sale of as much as they can cultivate; 
and, by preventing the export of slaves from 
the seaboard, to render some security to life, 
freedom, property, and labor. It is estimated 
that the annual cultivation of cotton in the 
Yoruba and the adjacent States is equal to 
7,200,000 pounds, and Mr. Consul Campbell is 
of opinion that, whenever the cotton fabrics of 
England are intrcduced, via the Niger, to the 
upper part of the Yoruba and the circumjacent 
districts, the natives will probably sell their 
own cotton, and clothe themselves with the 
lighter and cheaper cloths of Manchester and 
Glasgow. He thinks there is no hope of indu- 
cing the natives to cultivate coffée, because it 
is “a new thing,” (the Africans being obsti- 
nately conservative,) and it would require care, 
attention, intelligence, and, above all, patience. 
Cotton alone, therefore, can be looked to as an 
agricultural marketable production obtainable 
from the interior of Africa, Meanwhile, Eng- 

lish cotton fabrics are gradually working their 
way into Africa, and superseding the native 
manufacture. The two great staples of the 
trade of the Bight of Benin, at present, are 
palm oil and ivory, cotton ranking a3 the third. 
In his second despatch, Mr. Consul Campbell, 
avswering the leading article which appeared 
in the Zimes on the 18th of December, 1856, 
admits that cotton grown in Africa is still the 
produce of slave labor, but shows that there is 
an immeasurable distance, and a wide differ- 
ence in effect and influence, between the com- 
pulsory labor of the African slave in a foreign 
country, the property of the white man, and his 
forced labor in the land of his birth, where he 
is the property of his own countryman. With- 
out entering into details, it would appear that 
the natural effect in Africa of any commerce, 
based on the cultivation of the soil, is to un- 
shackle the bonds of the slave—not to tighten 
them; and that if any attempt should be made 
by the Mahommedan African to urge an undue 
amonnt of labor from his slaves, the latter, find 

ing the whole country open to them, and sure 
of the sympathy of their own countrymen, would 
make a vigorous effort to obtain their freedom. 
The Government of England and the opponents 
of Slavery are theretore strongly urged to give 
every encouragement to the development of the 
agricultural resources possessed by Africa, in 

order to secure and render permanent the vic- 

tory gained over the slave trade, and so shut 

out ail prospect of its revival.” 

This country is deeply interested in any 
movement having for its object the supply of 
the English market with cotton grown outside 
of the United States. Could a cotton crop be 
grown in Africa or India, that would compete 
with the Southern crops, its effect would be 
great in all the cotton-growing States. What 
the effect would be, it is impossible now to pro- 
nounce; but it is quite likely that slavery would 
receive a terrible blow. 

Whatever Englishmen may do towards de- 
veloping the agricultural resources of Africa, 
and introducing civilization there, deserves the 
praise of the friends of humanity in all parts of 
the world, aside from the cotton question. The 
Liberian Republic in this respect deserves the 
good will of all. It is lighting up a spot amid 
the impenetrable darkness of Africa, which may 
in centuries fill with noon-day beams the whole 
of that mysterious continent. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 

KANSAS. 


This body met on the 7th instant, and formed 
a@ temporary organization. A committee on 
credentials was appointed, who made out a list 
of “regularly-appointed delegates.” These 
were all admitted, while all the Free State del- 
egates were rejected. Permanent officers were 
soon chosen. General Calhoun, Surveyor Gen- 
eral of Kansas and Bank Commissioner of IIli- 
nois, was elected President, and Mr. Cary, cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Times, Secretary of 
the Convention. 

The probable course of the Convention in 
the matter of submitting the Constitution toa 
vote of the people, is much discussed. Nothing 
is certain yet. Mr. Cary writes to the N. FY. 
Times : 

“The majority of the Convention is, I believe, 
in favor of a submission of the Constitution to 
the popular vote. It is true, there are great 
differences of opinion, even among those pledged 
to that policy, as to the extent of the requisite 
qualification of previous residence. Some go 
for a twelve months’ residence, some for six, 
some for three months, and a few, a very few, 
for no previous residence at all beyond the fact 
of proof of actual residence at the time of vo- 
ting, and of the animus manendi of the voter. 
I think it probable that they will compromise 
on six months, and that six months’ residence 
will elapse between the period of the framing of 
the Constitution in October and its submission 
to the people next spring for adoption or re- 
1 say the framing of the Constitution 
in October, because it is now generally believ- 
ed, and many of the members of the Conven- 
tion state it as their belief, and hope that im- 
mediately after perfecting the organization of 
the Convention, the appointment of the com- 
mittees, and the assignment to those commit- 
tees of their various tasks, the Convention will 
adjourn until after the elections in October, so 
as to be guided in their subsequent and final 
action by the expression of the popular will as 
manifested in the interval.” 

The Philadelphia North American, a con- 
servative Republican journal, comments upon 
this extract as follows: 

“The meaning of this is, that the Convention 
has determined to await the result of the Octo- 
ber election, in order to see whether the Pro- 
Slavery party will still be able to triumph 
against an immense popular majority. If so, 
the Constitution will be put to vote. If not, it 
will be sent to Congress without. Here is the 
cat out of the bag. As connected with this 
matter, we learn from various quarters that 
there is no longer any doubt as to the prepara- 
tions going on in the border counties of Mis- 
souri for another invasion of the Territory to 
carry the October election. The Herald of 
Freedom, which has disbelieved and denounced 
the allegation, now gives it full credence. The 
Free State men have organized a complete mil- 
itary force everywhere; but there are thirteen 
hundred United States troops in the Territory, 
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THE NEUTRALITY LAWs, 


The Government will not favor Ganer 
| Walker’s schemes of conquest and plunder a 
‘learn, from the following Washington diapa 


in the Baltimore Sun: 


“ Washington, Sept. 18.--The Adminis 
and we have only to rely upon the motive of | tion is determined to enforce the neutrality 

| and to day the initiatory step 
| purpose. 
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THE STEAMSHIP DISASTER. 


It was generally feared that the loss o 
ly two millions of gold on the “ Contra] 


monetary market of New York, but su 
not the case. A New York dispatch sa 
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Mail Steamship Company’s stock, whic! 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The financial panic of New York and other 
Northern cities has had its effect in a modified 
degree upon Washington, causing a heavy run 
upon all the banking institutions, and a sus- 
pension of one or two houses. Of the Bank of 
Commerce, the Star remarks: 

“Inthe mesn time, we hear, its proprietors 
have taken steps to obtain from a distance, at 
once. coin sufficient to enable them to pay off 
all the checks and drafts which they have so far 
dishonored for the time being. They of course 
continue to cash their issues on demand. The 
partners in the Bank of Commerce are well 
known a3 among the wealthiest persons in this 
region, and having determined at once to ob- 
tain all the actual money that may be neces- 
sary to pay off every demand that can be 
pbroucht against their institution, the public of 
the District will be satisfied that their embar- 
rassment can be of but short duration. 


We learn from the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, that “as late as the 7th of August, at 
which time the Minnesota was spoken at sea, 
our new Minister to China was in good health, 
ard had had a pleasant and prosperous voyage. 
Atthe rate the vessel was going, and making 
due sllowances for stoppages to coal, it was 
probable the Minnesota would be in the Chi- 
nese waters about the lst of November, at 
which time negotiations will most likely have 
reached a proper point for American co-opera- 
tion. Mr. Reed expresses the highest satisfac- 


tion with Capt. Dapont and all the officers of 


the ship.” 

Ollicial advices have been received from 
Commander Foote, of the sloop of war Ports- 
mouth, daied off Menam river, Siam, June 16. 
On arriving, he proceeded in the King’s steam- 
er to Bankok, with Consul Bradley, the bearer 
cf the treaty concluded between the United 
States and Siam. During their stay, they were 
presented to the two Kings of the country, and 
received with marked consideration by all the 
members of the Court. The second King visit- 
ed the Plymouth—the first instance of a King 
of Siam going on board of a foreign vessel. 
The Kings sent a present of lamp oil, rice, su- 
yar, Gried fich, and fruit, to the ship, for which 
payment was positively declined. Commander 
Foote is of the opinion that the treaties be- 
tween Siam, and Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, are rapidily developing the re- 
succes of that country. Several vessels were 
leaviug for the United States, with sugar, the 
chief staple of the country. 


Of the sixty millions of domestic specie ex- 
ported during the year ending the 30th of 
June, thirty-one millions and nearly a third was 
bullion. And of the upward of twelve million 
and a half of specie imported, little less than 
half a million was bullion. The above state- 
ment makes more specific the cflicial table re- 
cently published, 

William R. Calhoun, of South Carolina, has 
been appcinted Secretary of the Legation at 
Parig, in place of O. Jennings Wise, of Virgin- 
ia, resigned. 


Associate Justice Curtis has been officially 
uitified of the acceptance of his resignation to 
a seat in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The President, through the Attorney 
General, thanks him for postponing the time 
for it to take effect, until the first of October. 


The United States practice-ship Plymouth 
was at Lisbon on the 18th of August. The 
ordnance practice was continued during the 
voyage. There was in port a large Dutch ves- 
sel, which had on board a number of midship- 
men who had passed the first stage of service 
in smaller vessels. 

Etectioveerine.—The Daily News of New 
York, and the Administration organ in that 
great city, calls upon the supporters of the Ad- 
ministration party to make their contributions 
to carry on the State election campaign. The 
Stur of this city remarks upon this: 

“How much better would it be for all parties, 
if the modern system of electioneering, re- 
quiring the expenditure of large sums of money, 
were done away with. What becomes of the 
hundreds, thousands, and tens and hundreds of 
thousands, collected over the country, for such 
purposes? Some of it goes legitimately to pay 
for printing and the use of teams on election 
day ; the rest for the most part to the keepers 
of grog shops; and to persons hired to play the 
rowdy raffian for the occasion, or who profess 
to be able to influence the votes of rowdy ruf- 
fians, or others equally unfit to exercise the 
right of enffrage intelligibly and conscientiously. 

“In Virginia, and south of that State, the 
use of party funds for any such purpose is com- 
paratively unknown. One consequence of that 
state of things is evident, in the universally-ad- 
mitted fact, that the odor of corruption in pe- 
cuniary legislation has never yet attached it- 
self, directly or indirectly, to the skirts of any 
one honcred with a seat in Congress from either 
of these S:ates. When candidates for office are 
expected to buy votes, even indirectly, with 
money, it is not wonderful that they soon come 
to see no wrong in buying nominations; nor 
any in selling their official integrity, now and 
then, after election.” 


These remarks are just, and deserve praise 
among all honorable men. But were it not for 
the “rowdy ruffians” and the “grog shops,” 
we imagine the Administration victories in cer- 
tain Northern States would be nowhere. How 
would his Honor Fernando Wood contrive to 


gain a majority of the votes of the citizens of 


New York, were the use of these all-potent 
weapons prohibited ? 
‘ As to the Star’s statement respecting Vir- 


ginia and the other slave States, we are skepti- 
cal—the use of money in elections must be 
known in the South; though the fact that the 
Slavery interest overrides all others, and ren- 
ders the success of the Administration party 
almest certain, must in @ measure do away with 
that closeness of political competition which is 
80 provocative of bribery and corruption among 


venal politicians. 


A Kansas correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury writes as follows of the character of 


the Constitutional Convention: 


“T have no hesitation in saying that an 
overwhelming majority of the Convention about 
to assemble are in favor of a positive slave 
clause, and no reference, unless some new 
scheme can be sprung, different from any now 
Some delegates are instructed to refer 
back the Constitution to the registered voters. 
This most of us @eem unadvisable, and I think 
After a formal in- 
troduction, theee men will fall back upon no 
Tatification. But one delegate I know of, is in- 
structed to act upon Walker’s reference. There 
18no use to disguise the fact, that the instru- 
Mentalities placed in his hands by the Admin- 
stration, to accomplish its purposes, have, to a 
certain extent, met with success; and some of 
our heretofore most reliable men are affected, 


known. 


it will not be persisted in. 


and the fear of public odium is all that sup 
Presses an open avowal. 
ere the policy of the Administration. 


Since Walker’s crusa 


Convention, the support of the Sooth will, 


eheve, endow them with sufficient courage to 


act boldly.” 





og ttFoRsia.—The Settlers’ Convention of 
alifornia, composed of a large class of influ- 


Whitfield, who retir- 
ed from Congress with a fat office, advocates 
é Yet it 
Rives me much satisfaction to aesure you that 
our cause is stronger age now than it has been 

e against us—thanks to 
the manly, defiant course of the Southern 
Press. If we have any moral cowards in the 


THackeray’s New Nove, —Many persons 


have no reference to the Virginia of our times, 
but will be a sequel to his History of Col. Es- 
mond. The two sons of that character will 
figure in the new story—one as a loyalist, and 
the other as a patriot. This idea, or a similar 
one, if we mistake not, has been worked up by 


fail to be intensely interesting in this country, 
if it prove a graphic sketch of the horrors of 
civil war in America, so heavily felt in those 
States which were so unfortunate as to be di- 
vided upon the question of Independence. 





Tae Gop Syurr-Box.—Andrew Jackson 
left a gold snuff-box, by will, to the bravest cit- 


the proper recipient of the box, Major Dyck- 


the Common Council of the city, as worthy of 
it, as her bravest man. So, Andrew Jackson, 
jr. set out from the “ Hermitage,” with the box 
sewed up in his pants, for New York. Arrange- 
ments were made for his reception upon a 
generous scale, and Major Dyckman looked 
forward hopefully to the possession of the 
precious legacy. But his hopes are blasted. 
Andrew Jackson, jr., upon arriving in New 
York, and learning that the public are dis- 
agreed as to the Major’s claims, refuses to give 
up the box until the matter is more clear to his 
mind. 


a 


Epvcation 1x Vircinra.—An Educational 
Convention has recently been he!d at Richmond, 
and during its sessions some very unpleasant 
facts were brought to light. Gov. Wise was in- 
vited to speak, and, in the course of his address 
to the Convention, he stated that, for several 
years, from thirty to thirty-five per cent. of the 
Literary Fund of the State had gone into the 
pockets of private officers. During the current 
year, he said that seventy or eighty thousand 
dollars had been used in all kinds of private 
speculations, without earning any interest, while 
the poor have been unable to educate their 
children. The people of Virginia owe thanks 
to the Governor for exposing such corrupt 
schemes to cheat them out of their funds. 





Apprentices.—The first load of African ap- 
prentices has arrived at Guadaloupe, by the 
ship Phoenix. She brought 296 passengers, 
and lost fourteen on the passage. 


cargoes of appren ices. We suppose that Louis 
Napoleon will become a favorite with the 
ultras of the South, for he agrees with them 
evidently in regard to the slave trade. 





The American State Convention met at Sy- 
racuse yesterday, and organized by the choice 
of Henry B. Northrup, of Washington county, 
as President. Whoever feels sufficient interest 
in a party which Mr. Duganne of this city aptly 
likened to a drum—made to be beaten—to read 
the report of the doings, which we print to day, 
will find there how raid Duganne proposed a 
committee to form a platform, and how such 
proposition was laid on the table; how he then 
urged the apppointment of a committee on res- 
olutions, on the ground that “ Americans must 
rule America” was a phrase which did not 
cover every issue now raised in politics, how the 
committee on resolutions were finally restricted 
to matters of State policy, and many other 
matters not necessary now particularly to men- 
tion. 

The following nominations were made: 

For Secretary of State—James O. Putnam, 
of Erie. 

For Comptroller—Nathaniel S. Benton, of 
Herkimer. 

For Treasurer—Lyman Odell, of Livingston. 
For Attorney General—Henry H. Ross, of 
Essex. 

For Engineer and Surveyor—Roswell Groves, 
of Kings. 

For Canal Commissioner—G. Denniston, 
of Steuben. 

For Judge of Appeals—Hiram Ketchum, of 
New York. 

For Prison Inspector—John M. Stevens, of 
Westchester. 

Secretary Headley declined to be renomina- 
ted. His literary labors would seem to have 
been too much for him, Attorney General 
Cushing ran, only to be beaten.— Zribune, 16th. 


The British Possessions in India. 
The following particulars respecting India 
will not be without interest at this moment. 
“ Nearly a million and a half of pounds ster- 
ling are paid—unless some of them have lapsed 
within a few years—in pensions to conquered 
native princes. The King of Delhi (the Mogul) 
receives annually £150.000; the Nawab of 
Bengal, £160,000; the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
£116,650; the Rajah of Tanjore, £118,350; 
and others on an equally munificent scale. 
The British territory in India is equal to the 
whole of coutemadh Greene, Russia excepted, 
covering an area of 1,368,113 miles, with a 
population, according to the latest corrected 
returns, of 158,774,065, and now estimated at 
about 200,000,000. 
“ The territory is distributed into four Gov- 
ernments or Presidencies—Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and Agra. Bengal is the seat of the 
Governor General and the Supreme Council. 
Madras and Bombay have each a Governor 
and Council; and Agra has a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor without a Council. The total military 
force at the disposal of the Governor General 
is about 322,000. Of these, 20,480 are Queen’s 
troops; 20,000 Company’s European troops; 
240,000 Company’s native troops; and 32,000 
are native contingents, commanded by British 
officers, and available under treaties. Out of 
the 322,000, only 49.000 are English. 
“Great works of public improvement are in 
course of construction by the English. The 
Ganges Canal has already cost £722,556, and 
will be completed at an additional cost of some 
£900,000. The whole length, trunk and branch- 
es included, will be one hundred and eighty 
miles. Another canal, four hundred and fifty 
miles long, is in progress in the Punjaub. 
Three great trunk roads are far advanced, 
namely: From Calcutta to Peshawar, 1,422 
miles; from Calcutta to Bombay, 1,002 miles; 
and from Bombay to Agra, 734 miles. One 
railroad is built, others are projected. A line 
of telegraph, now extended eighty-two miles, 
will soon be increased to 3,150 miles.” 

The New Boston Magazine. 

It is announced that the first number of this 
new magazine will appear on the first of No- 
vember next, under the title of Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly. The name of the editor has not been 
made public; but it is understood that Mr. 
Phillips, the senior member of the firm of Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co., who are to publish the 
magazine, will assume that post. 
A very attractive list of contributors is pre- 
sented, among whom are Prescott, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Motley, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Edmund Quincy, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Ruffini, and Shirley Brooke. 
It is understood that the magazine will as- 
sume a decided position on the leading political 
questions of the day. 


; Another Charge of Murder at Sea. 
The Liverpool Mercury of Sept. 5 says that 
Captain John William Doyle, of the English 
barque John Ingars, from Ceylon, has been ar- 
rested there, charged with various acts of cru- 
elty to a sailor boy on board his vessel, who, in 
consequence of the ill usage, was driven to com- 
mit suicide. 

The same paper says that efforts are making 
I | to obtain a reprieve of the sentence of death 
passed upon Captain Rogers and his first and 
second mates, William Miles and Charles Ed- 
ward Seymour, now lying in Kirkdale jail, for 
the murder of a seaman on board of their vessel. 
An answer from the Government is dail 


ex: 
ential men, h : pected. Captain Rogers has a wife and five 
nethas as nominated Edward Stanly, the | Ci aren. Miles, the mate, has a wife to whom 
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candidate, for Governor. The Ad- 
mer party is somewhat weakened by 
: €r state of feeling between the Broder- 
n factions, and there is some chance 
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chie has a new work in press ; 
has “ Grace Greenwood,” Mra, Lippiceots, ” | United States. 


he was married a short time since. 


the removal thither of his family. 








have been led to believe, by the title of Thack- | 
eray’s announced novel, “ The Virginians,” that | 
it is to be an American story. It will, we learn, | 


izen of New York. After a long dispute as to | 


man, of New York, was declared, by a vote of | 


Two more, 
ships have sailed for the coast of Africa, to get | 


Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the husband of Jenny 
Lind, is in England, making arrangements for 
Mrs, Lind 
Goldschmidt’s voice, it is said, has neither lost 
in quantity nor in quality, and she would not 
refuse the offer of another musical tour through 








LOSS OF THE “CENTRAL AMERICA.” 
149 Saved—477 Lost. 


The startling intelligence, announced by tel- 
egraph, that the California steamer “ Central 
America,” which left Havana for New York 
on the Sth inst., with some $2,000,000 in spe- 


cie, the California mails, and 525 passengers, | 


making, with the officers and crew, a total of 
about 700 souls on board, had foundered at 
sea, created an immense sensation wherever it 


ad. 
Cooper, in one of his stories. The book cannot | was re 


We publish below the particulars of the dis- 


' tressing catastrophe. The barque Ellen arrived 


at Norfolk on the 16th, bringing forty-nine of 
the passengers, which she had rescued from 
pieces of the wreck of the ill fated steamer. 
They were embarked for New York in the Em- 
pire City. They report that the steamer foun- 


i 


the 12th of September, and that all the officers 
perished except the second mate, named Fra- 
zier. The chief engineer, named Ashby, it is 
alleged, took the boat and deserted the ship, 
an hour before she went down, and it does not 
appear that he has been heard of since. 

The barque Sexony also arrived on the same 
day at Savannah, with five of the rescued pas- 
; sengers, viz: H. H. Childs and Daugherty, of 
New York; Jabez Howes, of San Francisco ; 
George W. Look, of Maine; and Adolph Fred- 
ericks, of San Francisco. The Saxony reports 
that the brig Marine, of Boston, also picked up 
part of the crew and women and children to 
the number of 100, so that the whole number 
known so far to be sav d is as follows: On 
board the Ellen, 100; on the Maria, 49—total, 
149. 

There were on board the unfortunate steam- 
er— 


Passengers’ - : - 2 +e 825 
Crew : : - - - : - 101 
Total - : - - : - 626 
Saved by the Ellen : - - 49 
Saved by the Marine - : - 100—149 
Total number missing — - - - 477 


Included in the 49 saved by the Ellen are the 
5 which were put on board the Saxony, and sub- 
sequently arrived at Savannah. 

The Central America was built in New York 
in the year 1853, by William H. Webb, and 
made her first voyage in September of that 
year. Her construction was of the very best 
description. She was diagonally braced with 
iron from stem to stern, and was in all respects 
as stanch and safe as any ship afloat. In the 
month of July last, she went upon the balance 
dock, and was thoroughly overhauled. Her en- 
gines and boilers were at the same time put in 
perfect order, and the voyage upon which she 
was lost was the second one since her repair. 
Her tonnage was 2,609, carpenter’s measure- 
ment. She had two marine engines, each 65 
inches diameter of cylinder and ten feet stroke. 
Her engines were built. at the Morgan Iron 
Works, and her last repair was at the Allaire 
Works. 

Statement of Mr. Henry H. Childs. 

We left Havana September 8th, having had 
delightful weather and a calm sea from the 
time of leaving Aspinwall. In the afternoon 
of the day of sailing from Havana, a fresh 
breeze sprung up, and on Wednesday morning, 
the 9th, it commenced blowing very strong. 
The gale continued all day, and at night it was 
still increasing, and raining in torrents. 

On Thursday, the wind blew a complete hur- 
ricane, and the sea ran very high. Through 
Friday, the storm raged with unabated fury, 
and at eleven o'clock, A. M., it was first known 
among the passengers that the steamer had 
sprung a leak, and was making water fast. A 
line was formed, and all the men went to work 
bailing from her engine room, the fires having 
been already extinguished by the water. 

After some hard work, we gained on the 
water so much as to be able to get up steam 
again, but held it so but for a few minutes, 
when the water again rose on us, and the en- 
gines stopped then for ever! Bailing was still 
continued in all parts of the ship, and was kept 
up until she finally went down. 

During Friday night, the water gained grad- 
ually, but, all being still in good spirits, we 
worked to the best of our ability, feeling that 
when morning came we might possibly speak 
some vessel, and thus be saved. 

The fatal Saturday came at last, but brought 
nothing but increased fury! Still, we worked 
on. About two o’clock. P. M., the storm lulled 
a little, and the clouds broke away, when hope 
was renewed, and all again worked like giants. 
At four oclock, P. M., we spied a sail, and fired 
guns, our flag being placed at halfmast! To 
our joy, we were seen, and soon the brig Ma- 
rine, of Boston, hove down upon us. We then 
considered our safety certain. She came near, 
and we soon spoke her, and told her our con- 
dition. She lay by about a mile distant, and 
we, with the aid of only three boats—all that 
had been saved from the fury of the storm— 
placed all the women and children in safety on 
board the brig. 

As-evening was fast approaching, we discov- 
ered another sail, which responded to our sig- 
nals, and came near us. Captain Herndon 
told them our condition, and asked that they 
would lay by, and send a boat, as we had none 
left. He promised to do so, but it was the last 
he saw of her, except at a distance, which grew 
greater and greater every moment. 

At seven o’clock, we saw no probability of 
keeping afloat much longer, although we felt 
that if we could do so until the morning all 
would be saved. Ina short time, a heavy sea 
for the first time broke over her upper deck, 
and all hope faded fast away from desponding 
hearts. 

Life-preservers were supplied to all; and, as 
we sent up two rockets to attract the attention 
of any sail that might still be near us, a tre- 
mendous sea swept over us, and in a moment 
more the steamer went ! 

I think some four hundred or four hundred 
and fifty souls were thus thrown upon the 
ocean at the mercy of the waves. The storm 
by this time had entirely subsided, and we all 
kept near together, and went as the waves took 
us. There was nothing or very little said, ex- 
cept that each one cheered his fellow-comrade 
on, and courage was thus kept up for «two or 
three hours; and I think for that space of time 
none had drowned, but those who could not 
swim became exhausted, and one by one grad- 
ually passed to eternity ! 

The hope that boats would be sent to us from 
the two veseels we had spoken, soon fled us, 
and our trust was alone in Providence; and 
what better trust could you or I ask for? I 
saw my poor comrades fast sinking around me, 
and at one o’clock that night I was nearly alone 
er the ocean, some two hundred miles from 
land. 

I however still heard shouts from all that 
could do so that were not far from me, but I 
could not see them. 

Within an hour from this time I saw a ves- 
sel, I judged about one mile from me. Takin 
fresh courage, I struck out for the vessel, an 
reached it when nearly exhausted; but I was 
drawn on board by ropes as soon as perceived. 

The vessel proved to be a Norwegian barque 
from Balize, Honduras, bound for Falmouth, 
England. I found on bourd of her some two 
or three of my comrades, and at 94 o’clock next 
morning we had 49 noble fellows on board, and 
these are all I know of baving been saved. We 
strayed about the place until we thought that 
all alive had been rescued, and then se: sail. 

We found the barque shcrt of provisions, and 
the crew living on gruel. We had some tea 
and coffee to refresh ourselves with, and at nv0n 
on Sunday spoke the American barque Saxony, 
bound for Savannah, who supplied us with pro- 
visions, and to ok five of us on board. 

Incidents. 

As Theodore Payne Esq., of San Francisco, 
was leaving the steamer to go to the barque 
Marine, Capt. Herndon-gave him his watch, 
with the request that he would deliver it to 
Mrs. Herndon, should he fortunately be saved. 
Mr. Payne reached this city yesterday from 
Norfolk, with the watch in his possession, and 
the request of the captain will be faithfully 
complied with. 

It is said that owing to the violence of the 
storm there was considerable suffering among 
the passengers on the steamer, fromsea-sickness ; 
but as soon as the danger became imminent, 
all symptoms of sea-sickness disappeared. This 
was produced, probably, by being overpowered 
by the strong mental emotions created by their 
perilous position. 

Much credit is said to be due to Dr. O. 
Harvey, of Placerville, California, for the care 
and medical attention bestowed by him upon 
the women and children on board the barque 
Ellen. . 

Captain Thomas W. Badger, of Virginia, 
one of the rescued, lost $16,500 in gold eagles, 
which sum was in a carpet bag in his siate- 
room, 





dered at sea at 8 o'clock on Saturday night, | 
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| One man swam to the barque Ellen with twen- 


ty pounds of gold dust around his person. He 
was saved with his treasure. It is valued at 
$5,000. 
| Mrs. Birch, wife of the minstrel, had a beauti- 
| ful canary bird which she left in a cage in ber 
| stateroom. Before she left the ship, she took 
| it from its cage, and, placing it in her bosom, 
brought it safe to the brig. Her husband 
| secured jewelry of great value about his own 
person. 

The gentlemen whose wives went off from 
the ship in many instances gave them their 
money, watches, and jewelry, to carry with them, 
with whatever checks or papers of value they 
had about them. 

Dr. O. Harvey had in his possession 4 cane 
with a large and elaborately carved gold head, 
set with gold quartz. At the suggestion of a 
friend, he cut the head off, and threw the stick 
away. He brought it safely through, and ex- 
hibited it at Barnum’s yesterday. It is valued 
at $50. ; 

Mr. Van Hagen, one of the lost, handed his 
watch to his wife and told her to keep it asa 
memento if he perished. 

It is supposed that $250,000 was in the 
hands of passengers, all of which, with the ex- 
ceptions named, went down with its possessors. 

Mr. W. H. Adams, mentioned in the list of 
saved as from Oregon, is a Baltimorean, and 
reached his home, corner of Second street and 
Market Space, yesterday morning. 

It is related that one of the sailors of the 
Norwegian barque Ellen sprang overboard, and 
tied a rope around one of the perishing men, 
trusting himself to the chances of being saved 
in the raging sea. 

Specie on the Steamer. 

We learn that the freight list, as reported at 
Aspinwall, was $1,250 000. and it is supposed 
that there was some $250.000 additional in the 
hands of passengers, making a total sum of 
$1,500,060, which bas been lost. 


The Loss of the Norfolk. 

The Philadelphia papers contain some par- 
ticulars of the’ loss of the steamer Norfolk, 
Captain Kelly, on her passage from that port to 
Norfolk and Richmond, with 26 passengers, a 
crew of 21 persons, and a valuable cargo. The 
particulars are furnished by George U. Porter, 
Esq., of the Baltimore Merchants’ Exchange, 
who was a passenger on the steamer Joseph 
Whitney, from this port. We copy the follow- 


ing: 

vs The Norfolk left Philadelphia on Saturday 
morning, September 12, and encountered a 
heavy gale from E. S. E., on Sunday evening, 
which continued to increase in violence during 
the night. Between 10 o’clock P. M. and 4 
A. M., she sprung a leak, carried away jib, 
spanker, and fore-spencer, aud, to lighten her, 
a large portion of the cargo was thrown over- 
board. Her head was then turned toward the 
beach, with the view of running her on, to save 
the lives of those on board; but the rudder 
broke off, and she was left a helpless wreck in 
@ violent gale and heavy sea, and, at daylight 
on Monday, broke into pieces, then about ten 
miles south of Chincoteague, the passengers 
and crew barely having time to take to the 
boats, saving nothing but what clothes they 
had on before she went down and was lost en- 
tirely from view. 

‘* After being on board the small boats in a 
heavy sea and high N.N.W. wind for about nine 
hours, they were fallen in with, at 24,P. M, by 
the steamship Joseph Whitney, Capt. Howes, 
from Baltimore, bound to Boston, who succeed- 
ed in taking up three of the boats, containing 
forty persons. The fourth boat steered off in 
another direction, in search of a vessel which 
was in sight, but which did not heed them, and 
it was not seen afterwards, but it is supposed 
made for the shore. This boat's crew, contain- 
ing the first and second engineer and firemen, 
was atterwards picked up by the steamer Cale- 
donia, bound from Charleston to Baltimore. 

“The passengers all speak in the higtest 
praise of the conduct of Captain Kelly and his 
officers, Mr. John Moore and Mr. W. H. Sny- 
der, during the trying circumstances of the loss 
of their ship. The captain stood at the gang- 
way, and would not allow a single man to leave 
the ship until the ladies were all safely stowed 
in the boat; he then had each boat provided 
with a compass, provisions, &c., being himself 
the last to leave the sinking ship. 

“Tt is impossible to describe the feelings of 
the unfortunate shipwrecked people, upon find- 
ing themselves once more safe and on the deck 
of the Joseph Whitney. Some of them were 
almost destitute of clothing, while others were 
but half clad. Most of the ladies and children 
were without shoes and stockings, and, from 
their exposure to the high wind and sea, their 
garments generally were nearly washed off 
them. In a short time, they were made as 
comfortable as possible, under the circum- 
stances. The officers and passengers of the 
Joseph Whitney did all in their power; trunks 
were opened, and dry clothes were put upon 
all. The passengers generally were unremit- 
ting in their attentions to these unfortunate 
persons. In this connection, mention should 
be made of the kind and generous conduct ofa 
por Irish girl, Margaret Finley, who fills the 
position of stewardess of the Joseph Whitney. 
Her joy was unspeakable upon witnessing the 
rescue of the shipwrecked people; she dealt 
out her clothes to them till the last piece was 
gone, save the clothes which she had on. 
She then gave up her room for their further 
accommodation. The rescued crew and pas 
sengers expressed themselves in high terms of 
praise of Captain Howe, of the Joseph Whit- 
ney, and her crew and passengers.” 





Profits of Western Farming. 

As an instance of the way in which our West- 
ern farmers make those rapid fortunes which 
are the astonishment and envy of their less-for- 
tunate brethren of the Eastern States, we give 
the followirg brief history of the fortunes of 
William F. Porter, Esq., of this county. Mr. 
Porter purchased, about one year since, six 
hundred acres of land, lying within five miles 
of this city. One hundred and fifty acres .there- 
of are under cultivation this year. Four acres 
of vegetabies, for the city market, will, it is es- 
timated, pay all the expenses of the farm for 
this year. Forty acres of beans will yield him 
at least 1,500 bushels: 

At $3 per bushel - . : - $4,500 
Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, &c. - 4,500 





Total net profits - : - $9,000 

These estimates are probably low, as they 
are based upon the amounts offered for his 
crops as they stand, unharvested and untouch- 
ed. 

Mr. Porter intends to put at least half the 
whole farm urder cultivation next season, when, 
of course, his profits, if the season be a favor- 
able on , will be at least doubled. His farm 
buildings are as good as any to be found in the 
State, and when a few years more have passed 
away, he will be prepared to net a large profit 
for fruit, &c., which requires time to repay the 
labor of the husbandman. 

Mr. Porter is a model farmer, not a weed be- 
ing visible upon his improved lands, and all his 
fields, fences, farming implements, and build- 
ings, being as neat as intelligent labor and care 
can seep them. He is from Boston, Mass., 
origir slly, and brings with him a large share 
of that thrift, intelligence, and enterprise, 
which sre the boast of New England. ; 

In a dition to his profits for farming, his 
lands have increased nearly or quite one hun- 
dred per cent. in value since he purchased 
them, les: than eighteen months ago. This is 
the way we make fortunes out West! —Madv- 
son ( Wisconsin) Journal, 

The Revolution in St. Domingo. 

By an arrival from Turk’s Island, we have 
files of the Royal Standard to the 29th inst., 
containing interesting details of the revolution 
now in progress in the Dominican republic of 
St. Domingo, to remove President Baez and re- 
store Santana. The Baez party, being hard 
pressed, had formed an alliance with the Enm- 
peror Soulouque, who had despatched assist- 
ance to his ally. ; 

The Royal Standard of the 22d inst. says : 

“ By the sloop Seaflower, from Port Platta, 
we have advices from that place to the 17th 
instant. From a correspondent we learn that 
the revolution is now drawing rapidly to a close. 
The whole of the Republic, with the exception 
of the city, has declared in favor of the new 
Government. They have an army of eight 
thousand men encamped before the walls of 
the city of St. Domingo, and advices, this mo- 

ment received from the generals in command, 
state that they were in communication with 
parties inside the walls, and hourly expected 
the inhabitants to declare in their favor. Baez 
had retreated to the fortress; guns were heard 
firing, and it was supposed they wer fighting 
among themselves. . - 

« Advices have algo been received, ‘bat Sou- 





louque was assembling a large force on the 
northern frontiers. 

_ “ We have also been favored with a transla- 
tion of the latest proclamation of the Provision- 
al Government of the Republic, directed to the 
people and the army, and dated from the Na- 
tional Palace, at Santiago, on the 15th of Au- 
gust. This proclamation very vividly sets 
forth the opinion which the new Government 
entertains of their late President, the traitor 
Baez; and, if the statements as to the progress 
which has keen made by the revolutionists to- 
wards forming a new Government are correct, 
he will soon have to quit the position he has so 
wilfully abused.” 


Democratic Nominations in Massachusetts—the 
Money Market. 

_ Boston, Sept. 16.—The Democratic Conven- 
tion of this State nominated the following ticket 
by acclamation this afternoon. 

. ~’ Governor—Hon. ki. D. Beach, of Spring- 
eld. 


For Lieut. Governor—Albert Currier, of 

ewburyport. 

The money market continued tight to-day, 
but scarcely so much so as yesterday. 


Later from Havana. 

New York, Sept. 20.—The Black Warrior 
has arrived from Havana, with dates to the 
15th. She brings $125,000 in specie. 

The alleged murderers of the captain, mate, 
and one seaman, of the brig Albion, of Portland, 
have been shipped to the latter port on the 
brig R. H. Knight. 

The panic in business circles has subsided. 
In sugars, nothing new. Stock, two hundred 
thousand boxes. Exchange as before. Freights 
dull and unsettled. It is impossible for vessels 
to obtain cargoes, and they are accordingly 
leaving in ballast. 


Horrible Poisoning Affair. 

Augusta, Sept. 19.—On Sunday last, in Pike 
county, Alabama, thirty-seven were poisoned, 
(six of whom are dead,) by a negro cook, who 
mixed arsenic with the food of the family. She 
was instigated to do this horrid act by Comiska, 
& Hungarian. Mr. Thomas Frazell, his over- 
seer’s wife and two children, Mrs Claud, and 
Mr. Frazell’s grand-daughter, are dead; the 
others are still living, but in a critical condi- 
tion. The negro woman was burnt; and Com- 
iska is to meet the same fate on Monday next. 


The Pennsylvania Coal Trade. 

The price of coal, in which every class of 
persons are interested, is likely to fall. The 
Philadephia Ledger says : 

“ The reports trom the Schuylkill mining re- 
‘gion are most unsatisfactory. Operators are 

very much embarrassed, and a very consider- 
| able amount of property has already been 
brought within the operations of the law. There 
is a very light demand for coal, and prices, 
which are already low, there is every indication 
now will be lower. A number of manufacto- 
ries, forges, &c., in which a very large amount 
of anthracite fuel is used, are already, or expect 
soon. to go out of business. 

“A much reduced amount in the threatened 
depression of trade will probably be consumed 
‘by the steam marine of the country. Add to 
all this, a number of new outlets for coal—not 
80 favorably connected with the seaboard mar- 
kets as the Schuylkill, we admit—and we have 
enough in the present and in the immediate fu- 
ture to paralyze the trade for the rest of this 
season. But coal is so substantial and essen- 
tial an article in so many pursuits, that it must 
soon come into demand.” 





Interesting Law Suit. 

The American Colonization Society of Mary- 
land lately sued the administrator of the estate 
of the late Francis Gideon, of De Kalb county, 
Georgia, under the provisions of Gideon’s will, 
which gave all his slaves to the Society, for the 
purpose of sending them to Liberia; and he 
bequeathed to his slaves a large sum of money, 
to be paid to them when they should start to 
Liberia; he also gave to the Society several 
houses, city lots, lands, and a large number of 
shares of railroad stocks in trust for the ne- 
groes, to be divided among them, which direc- 
tions would necessarily, under the directions 
of the will, take place in Georgia. The case 
was ably argued, and the court decided that 
the Society was incompetent, by the terms of 
its charter, to sue in the State courts for the 
freedom of slaves. This decision has been af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of the State. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Four Days Later from Europe. 

Quebec, Sept 19—The steamer Indian arriv- 
ed at river Du Loupe to-day, with Liverpool ad- 
vices to the 9th inst. 

{The steamer Antelope arrived at St. Johns, 
N. B., on the same day, bringing dates to the 
8th inst ] 

The steamer Anglo Saxon arrived out on the 
~ The steamer Canada arrived vut on the 
5th. 

There is nothing later from India. 

The Spanish Governm<nt has ordered a sus- 
pension of the preparations for the Mexican in- 
vasion, and the question is to be settled by the 
arbitration of England and France. 

The dismissal of Redschid Pacha is confirm- 








The amount of bullion in the Bank of France 
has increased £1,400,000 during the past 
month. 

The English underwriters have settled for the 
loss of the Atlantic cable. 

The United States frigates Cumberland and 
St. Louis were at the Cape Verdes on the 26th 
of August. 

The total reinforcements sent to India 
amonnt to 40,000 men. 

The most perfect understanding exists be- 
tween France and England on the China ques- 
tion. If Lord Elgin fails to get satisfaction, 
war will be declared by both Powers simulta- 
neously. 

It is rumored that Mazzini is organizing 
another Italian revolution. 

The English divorce bill, in the shape in 
which it finally passed, did not contain the 
clause inserted into it in the House of Com- 
mons, giving the wife the right of divorce in 
cases of adultery committed in the conjugal res- 
idence. The privilege of keeping mistresses 
in their own houses, and of using their wives 
as a sort of etalking-borses to blind the eyes of 
the public, and of doing that without the fear 
of any legal responsibility for it, is a privilege 
and luxury of wealth and rank which it seems 
the English House of Lords is not yet prepared 
to resign. Tne debate in the House of Com- 
mons, which resulted in this addition to the bill, 
contains 80 many Curious statements, and is so 
illustrative of English ideas and practices in 
the matter of the marital relation, that we have 
given copious extracts from it in another col 
umn. The Lords did not see fit to go into any 
explanations of their reasons for striking out 
this clause. They probably proceeded on the 
ground of least said soonest mended. The act 
as passed, with this exception, and another 
amendment of the Lords, taking away the juris- 
diction of the Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
cases of judicial separation, conforms to the 
abstract which we publised some time since, 
and, defective as it is, must be considered as a 
decided step in the right direction. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Macaulay, the historian, who is about to be 
elevated to the peerage, is now in his fifty- 
eighth year, and a bachelor. His may be 
created a life peerage, and is certainly a grace- 
ful compliment to Literature. There is some 
doubt whether Lord John Russell will accept 
the peerage, which, it is understood, has been 
offered him. At the age of sixty-five, and with 
all his cards played out, it was believed that 
he would have been happy to have “hid his 
head in  coronet,” (to use Sheridan’s words,) 
but he probably cherishes a hope of again 
entering the Cabinet—a hope not likely to be 
realized during the dominancy of Lord Pal- 
merston. 





The Springfield Republican gives Banks 
70,000 votes, reaching its conclusion by this 
process: The Fillmore vote last year was 
19,626; the Fremont vote, 108,190. Of this 
108,190, the Fremont Americans cast 39,382, 
This figure is obtained by subtracting the Fill. 
more vote of last year from the entire Gardner 
vote of the year before, 51,993. Taking the 
Fremont American vote of last year, 39,382, 
from the entire Fremont vote, and it leaves, as 
the Fremont Republican vote, 68.808. In con- 
sideration of the smaller vote this year, call 
this 60,000. Now, add one third of the 39,382 
Fremont American vote of 1856, say 13,000. 
to the 60,000, and Mr. Banks has 73,000. 
Knock off, on account of the radical Republi- 
cans, 3,000, and the remainder is the 70,000 








claimed for Mr. Banks. This will give him 
20,000 over Gov. Gardner, whose vote is made 
up of the 19,626 Fillmore votes of last year, 
26,000 Fremont Americans, and enough Dem- 
ocrats to make up the 50,000 conceded to him. 





Mrs. La Vert, of Mobile, has a lively gossip- 
ping notice of the Knglish celebrities, in her 
new book. The great Tupper she found “a 
most pleasant, charming man.” Albert Smith. 
the showman, and Baroum’s Englich ally, was 
“full of jest and merriment.’”’? Cruikshank 
was “a queer, wild-looking person.” Mise 
Pardoe is “ fresh, bright-eyed, merry, and talk- 
ative.” Miss Strickland is “tall, formal, and 
stately, but with an earnest and kind manner.” 
Mackay, the poet of the people, “ has a fine face, 
lighted up with noble emotions of the soul.” 

onckton Milnes, the poet and member of Par- 
liament, has “a beautiful forehead, and most 
expressive eyes.” “A soft shade of sadness 
lingers over the poetic face” of Tennyson. 


Harper's Weekly has portraits, side by side, 
of the Pennsylvania Gubernatorial candidates. 
General Packer and Hon. David Wilmot. They 
are good likenesses, and well engraved, but b; 
a droll error inthe “making up,” the name ot 
General Packer is placed under Judge Wilmot’s 
portrait, and vice versa. The consequence is, 
that the Pennsylvania politicians have become 
cross-eyed in trying to get the hang of the thing 


The Richmond Enquirer, the oldest and one 
of the chief organs ot the Virginia Democracy, 
contains a long, elaborate, and most ominous 
article in relation to the approaching election 
of U.S. Senator for that State. Very muck 
has been said, by the American papers of Vir 
ginia, as to a bitter conflict in the Democratic 
ranks, between Mr. Hunter (the present incum 
bent) and his friends on the one part, and Gov 
Wise ard his friends on the other; but we 
have thought there might possibly be more 
smoke than fire about the matter. The article 
of the Enquirer, however, put forth in that pa 
per of last Monday, affords conclusive evidence 
that the conflict, though it has been waged with 
@ considerabls degree of secrecy, is as bitter a 
anybody has at any time imagined it to be. 





Some time since, the Legislature of Mas 
sachusetts passed a law which occasioned muct 
solicitude, making juries judges of law as well 
as of fact, independently of the instructions of 
the court. The Supreme Court of that State 
has now decided, withia a few weeks, on a case 
before them in which the jury had been charg 
ed in the old manner, (viz: that the jury are 
bound by the instructions of the court on legal! 
points,) that the new statute, if it does purport 
to change the law in that respect, is so far un 
constitutional. On this point the Judges deci 
ded by four against two. On the questioy 
whether the statute does purport to change the 
law, they were equally divided. This decision 
is said to be final and conclusive ; and juries 
in Massachusetts have accordingly no greater 
powers than elsewhere. 


The budget of the city of Paris for the year 
1855 amounts to 72,109,652 francs 15 centimes, 
or a little more than fourteen million dollars 
This is a moderate sum for the government of 
a city like Paris, particularly as a good portion 
of it will be needed for the completion of pro- 
jected and unfinished public improvements. 
ihe extraordinary expenditures from 1853 to 
1857 have been as follows: for public build- 
ings, 22,703,203 francs; for aqueducts, &c., 
6,726 895 francs; repairs of streets and roads, 
33,385,951 francs; other public works, 
24,361,831 francs. Total, 87,177,882 francs. 


The Hon. Clark Bissell, who was chosen 
Governor of Connecticut in 1848 by the Whigs. 
died at his residence, Norwalk, Conn., las: 
week, aged 75 years. He was a lawyer and 
gentleman of the old school, and very general- 
ly respected. 


An Illinois correspondent, writing from Cal- 
houn county, says that there had been out there 
a@ mammoth tree which made 5,000 staves, that 
sold for $11 per thousand—total $55 ; and the 
top made six cords and a half of wood, sold at 
$3 per cord—toial $19.50. Total product of 
the tree, $74.50. 


Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, author of 
“ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
England,” and of sundry Walks and Talks in 
the slave States of the Union, has received the 
appointment of Superintendent of the Central 
Park, New York. 


Victoria is a spunky little Queen. She goes 
to a Presbyterian church sometimes, when at 
her castle in Scstland, which some of her sub- 
jects think a bad example for the “ head of the 
established church ” to set. But she doesn’t 
mind their mutterings. 


At a pic-nic party at Orchard Lake Mich., 
on Friday last, Mr. John Owens, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Newell, Miss Calvin, and Miss Harrington, 
took a skiff and paddled out into the Lake, and 
while amusing themselves the boat was upset, 
and all four of them were drowned. 


A Springfield, Ill., journal states that south 
of that place. on the railroads, some of the 
farmers are offering their corn at 15 cents per 
bushel, in the field; others at $5 per acre. The 
indications are, unless the frost sets in early, 
that the corn crop will be enormously large. 


The Scotch papers report that Miss Madeleine 
Smith has gone to reside permanently with a 
family in the Scuth of E.gland, under an as- 
sumed name—travelling so secretly that her 
departure was unknown out of the family, until 
she had completed her journey. 


Spollen, the undoubted murderer of Mr. 
Little, at Dublin, has been acquitted from ex- 
traordinary causes, the principal criminator 
being his wife, who was not allowed by law to 
testify against him; and his children being too 
young to be relied on for exact circumstantial 
evidence. He will be partly punished, proba- 
bly, under an indictment for robbery. 


Mr. Charles Turner, one of the best mezzo- 
tinto engravers that England has produced, is 
dead, at the age of eighty-three. 


Hon. Mr. North, who is about to marry Miss 
Crockett, the Earl of Ellington’s step-daughter, 
has an unencumbered estate, the annual income 
of which is £200,000 a year. 


The subject which Kossuth has chosen for 
his lectures in Glasgow is, “ The Finger of God 
in History.” 


Over nine thousand locomotives are 
ranning on railroads in the United States. 


w 


The potato rot in the vicinity of New Bed- 
ford is mostly confined to one variety—the Che- 
nangoes. 


A promising young lady died in Providence 
last week, from no disease but religious excite- 
ment and intense conviction of sin. 


Mr. Griffiths, editor of the United States 
Nautical Magazine, was a few days since 
robbed of seven hundred dollars, on his passage 
from Boston to New York. 


“ A conservative,” says Douglas Jerrold, “is 
a man who will not look at the new moon, out 
of respect for that ancient institution, the old 
one.” 





Punytnc.—Prof. Porson was once taking a 
stroll with a young friend, who had named the 
church as his future profession. It occurred 
where, at the extremity of the chesnut-tree 
walk of Trinity College, which forms 4 vista, 
was to be seen, at a distance, the little church 
of Muddingley, almost embosomed in a wood. 
The professor of classic lore observed to his 
youthful companion thus: “ Do you know that 
I never traverse this college walk of ours, but it 
reminds me of a ‘ Trinity divinity worship?’ ” 
“On what account?” asked the young man. 
“T'll tell you,” replied Porson; “ because it 
imparts to me the interrupted view of a small 
church a long way off.” 

Doctors Parr, Homer, and Abthorpe, once 
met at old Frank Smith’s coffee-house, in Gar- 
lick Fair Lane, Cambridge. Homer, on the 
occasion, was in a very grumpy and retiring 
mood. Atlength Parr broke out with “« Homer's 
odd, I see,” (Odyesey.) Abthorpe quickly fol- 
lowed with “ Homer’s ill, I add,” (Ilad.) Ho- 
mer grumpily observed, “ That’s above par,’ 
(Parr.) 

The late Dr. James Wood, when Master of 
St. John’s, was in the habit daily (weather per- 
mitting) of taking & genvtle ride on horseback 
before he entered the hall for dinner. One day 
he was later than usual in returning, and kept 
the fellows waiting to sit down. At length 
Rushworth, on observing the Master’s approach 
on his favorite Rozinante, cailed out: “ Here 
comes St. John’s head on a charger |” 





We have good reason to believe that, in nine 
cases out of ten, Coughs, Colds, and all Bron 
chial Irritations, however severe, may be cured 
by the use of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
A single trial will prove this. 30 
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Wheat,red- - - - - - + L117 1.30 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 
BEGINKING JANUARY 1, 1857, 


The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 
sy, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth- 
place or religion ; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man bas a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases, 
It believes in the right of individual judgment 
in all matters, whether of religion or politics, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 
and non-resistance in both Church and State; 
holding that no man who gwears to support the 
Constitution of the United States can delibe- 
rately violate his own settled corvictions of its 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no citizen can obey a human enact- 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality. 

{t regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Lubor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles, 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence ia 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writere of the country, makes it em- 
phatically a Paper ror THE FamiLy. 

The Republican Party must now perfect ita 
organization, and proceed at once to the task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
way can it retain its power in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
which have just decided tke issue »yainet it. 
Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced best by ever-werking sgencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgstten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten It is the continual 
dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—importu. 
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Butter, State « - + + 17 @~ 22 | ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
Gea. 6 . aw 83@ 93 | gency can supply its place. 

Coffee, Rio - - 2. L@ li} My subscribers have stood by the Era hand 
Coffee, Java - + + 15$@ 164] 80mely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
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Wool, Pulled - -- +--+ 33 00 | papers, the Zra, in the face of imminent per- 
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Lime, Rockland - _ 1.05 @ 0.00 eral Government, representing the sentimenta 
(ime, commen: .- . 15 ye Of of the Free States on the great Question of the 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


From the Boston Journal, 





This medicine, coming from a respectable sonrce, and 


carefully prepared by an experienced and skillful phy: i- 
cian, is received by the publie with confidence. Its effi- 
eacy has been proved ininany obdurate eases of disease, 
and its fame has rapidly extended. It has been exten- 
sively used in every part of the country, particularly in 
the Middle and Northern States, and strong testimony, 
from highly respectable end intelligent persons, has been 
adduced in favor of its merits as a remedy for Colds and 


Coughs, affections of the Chest, and diseased Liver. 
No other Cough Remedy has ever attained so high a 
reputation. 








To" None genuine, unless signed 1. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 30 
DR. S. 8S. FITCH’S ‘“‘8IX LECTURES,” 
380 pages, 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the treat- 
ment by which he cures Consumption, Asthma. Diseases 
of the Heart, Throat, Stomach, Bowels. Liver, Kidneys, 
and Skin, Female Complaints, Gravel, &c., sent by mail, 


and postage prepaid, for 40 cents. Apply to 
Dr. S. S. FITCH, 
No. 714 Broadway, New York. 
> He has no other oflice, either at Chicago, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to use 
his name. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE PROGRESS OF SLAVERY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY GEORGE M. WESTON. 
A 12mo, bound in muslin, 112 pages. 
HIS book will be sent. free of postage, to any part of 


the United States. for one dollar. Address 
GEO. M. WESTON, Washiugton, D.C. 





TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT- 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 
IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS. 

THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 

The Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty! 
For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
erson. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 


No Re-Binding reguired—no Postage! 


N flexible cloth covers, go'd-stamped and gilt-edged ; 
sent by mail, unroil-d, smooth, and post paid. With 
the best Indexes and Introductions to its several books 


extant; and some of Nelson’s colored prints, or other 
piates, in every number ; ¥ : 
WANTED—Good agents. in all cities and towns and 





at all post offices in the United States A hundred may 
find employ ment in Philadelphia alone. The best oppor- 
tunity of doing good and getting good ever offered. 
STOCKTON’S EDITION 
ot the 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 
of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 
WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 
chiefly compiled from 
“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 
and accompanied by 


Critical, Historical, and Analytical Introduc- 
tions to its Books, 
originaily prepared by the 
REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 


Author of the “Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptur+s,” 


And now revised, correeted, and brought down to the 
present time, by 


SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL. D., 


Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament,” &c. 


VERY number embellished with two or more of Nel- 
E son’s elegant colored * Bible Views,” or other pic- 
tures. 

Forming in whole a most interesting and valuable 
combination for the instruction and profit of all conditions 
of the people. 

Ronn “4 publicauon to commence (D. V ) September 
1.1857. ‘the work will be divided into 10 or 12 parts, 
making 1.600 or 1,-00 pages in all; One part, averaging 
150 or 160 pages, appearing every ten days or two weeks, 
80 as to complete the whole by the coming in of the New 
Year Price, 50 cents a Part; or, $5 for the whole work, 
post paid. i 

The First Nomber, MATTHEW, with Index, Introduc- 
tion, and Plates, makes 187 pages. This number is now 
ready, having been issued in advance, as a specimen. It 
wi'l be forwarded, posi paid, to any person disposed to 
act as an Agent, for 40 cents a copy, or three copies 
for $1. ; b 

Persons interested will please send immediately for the 
First Number ; and, liking tuis, they will be prepared for 
furcher orcers. 

A great demard is confidently expected. 

It is thought no exaggeration to call ts 

THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS ! 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY, 
and the GLORY of the PRESS. 

The best place to procure the work is at the Publisher's Of- 
fice—The Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office—535 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. 

No copies left on sale anywhere: though the Trade will 
be supplied at proper discou, t, and the work may be or- 
dered through any bookseller. 

|Publishers inserting the above Prospectus, with this 
Now, and sending us marked copies, will be supplied 
with the First Number at once, and with subsequent 
numbers according to their continued interest.] 

ddress 
T. H. STOCKTON, _ 
Editor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. 


New York—E. Goodenough, 122 Nassau street; "4 
ton—H. V. Dogen, 21 Cornhill ; Cincinnati—Weee, 
Scott, West Fourth street. 


Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, ror will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legai right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that its 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedow. 
G. BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 
TERMS. 

Single copy, one year - - 

Three copies, one year - - - 

Ten copies, one year - - - 


. 
_ 
Oo or 


Single copy, six wouths 

Five copies, six months - 

Ten copies, six months - - - - 
yas~ Payments always in advance. 

VoLunTaky agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs, 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
mouths; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

geay~ A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 
ka Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates of deposite. 

Address G. Bartey, Washington, D.C., Edt 
tor of National Era. 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT! 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post- 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 cente 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Eatension—Silaveholders 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being @ speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1856. 
American Politics—a speeci. delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hule, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas, 
Editorial Comments on the saine Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 
Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 
sourt. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of the Republican movement. 





IMPORTANT TO DEALERS IN 
MATCHES. 


HE undersigned wish to inform the public that they 
have at all times in store, at 
106 UNION STREET, BOSTON, 
A large stock of 
WOOD, BOX, BLOCK, AND CARD MATCHES, 
o those of any other manufacture, and at such 
will suit the closest purchasers ; 
Being the oldest, most experienced, and most extensive 
manufacturers in the United States, we are enabled to 
offer extra inducements to purchasers. 
Orders faithfully and punc'nally answered. 
wa Matches warranted as represented. 


555. BYAM, PEARSON, CARLTON, & CO. 


EAGLESWODD SCHOOL, 
Address THEODORE D. WELD, Principal, 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY, 


Superior t 
prices as 
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forces to put it down, Stanly is in California 
what he was in North Carolina, the bitter op 
ponent aud persecu’or of the Conserva ive 
Democracy, and kas been chosen as the leader 
of the Black Republican forces, “to atop its 
encroachments on the rights of the North,” as 
one of their resolutions expresses it. In one 
particular, Lowever, Stanly is not now what he 
was in North Carolina. Then he professed to 
be a better Southern Rights man than any 
Democrat, North or South. Now he is an _un- 
disguised Anti-Slavery man of the New Eng- 
land school. He left his mask in North Caro- 
lina, ard be now stands on the shores of the 
Pacific, “in paked ugliness,” like the hypo- 
crite described by the author of The Course of 
Time. 
Some of the Black Republicans anticipate 
imp \rtant results from Mr. Stanly’s effective 
ower on the stump. They seem to think that 
Weller will be consumed by the “ burning lava 
of Stanly’s wit and sarcasm,” as one of them 
bas it. Vain hope! Weller is more than a 
match for Stanly on the stump, even if the lat- 
ter had an equally good cause to advocate and 
defend ; and as toa Black Republican triumph 
in a debate between the two champions upon 
the present issues involved, the mere sugges- 
tion is ridiculous in the extreme. So far from 
gaining popular honors and overwhelming his 
competitor in this canvass, we strongly incline 
to the opinion that Stanly himself will be con- 
gumed by the “ burning lava” of the indigna- 
tion of the Conservative citizens of the Pacific 
State. 





From the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, Sept. 10. 


THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT AND OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Mr. Buchanan’s letter relative to the admin- 
istration of affairs in Kansas, since his appoint- 
ment of Robert J. Walker to the Governorship 
of that Territory, has not yet completed its 
round with the press of all parties throughout 
the country. When it shall have done so, it 
will, of course, not have e:caped that censure 
which, with the enemies of the South, always 
atteches to any and everything inimical to the 
advancement of their own traitorous views and 
desires. But by the truly patriotic and conserv- 
ative portion of the American People, irre- 
spective of sections, of parties, or of factions, 
it has been received, so far as we have been 
able to observe, with grateful praise. 

The National Democracy, North and South, 
recognise it as an unexceptionable exposition 
of the principles and policy which they so faith- 
fully cherish and so zealously sustain. The 
opposition press of the South cannot condemn 
it; and ind-ed there are those of that non-de- 
script party—if party we can call it—who have 
not hesitated to accord to it a manly approval. 
By the fiery factionists of the intensely Southern 
school, who have been recently indulging in 
jlliberal and unfounded imputations upon the 
impartial patriotism of the President, and in un- 
reasonable remonstrances against the course of 
his defenders, this able, lucid, well-toned, and 
well timed letter has been met with none of 
those casuisticat and hypocritical objections. 
which their indignant tone and antagonistic 
attitude might have led us to anticipate, pre- 
vious to its publication. It is above exception, 
on the part of gny Southern man, or of any 
Northern man, who professes to regard the 
Constitution. It defics the most prejudiced 
criticism to torture its language into any other 
than an acceptable signification to the South, 
and disappoints those disaff-cted Democrats 
who would glad'y detect in it some doubtful 
phrase or other flaw, by being inaccessible to 
their most prejudiced carpirgs or objections, 
which could possibly arise from the most inge- 
nious analysis. The course of Gov. Walker 
is the only pzint of policy on which the Presi- 
dent has been openly assailed by his quordam 
supporters in the South. And since bis letter 
on the subject is so satisfactory to all parties, 
except the fanatics of the North, it might not 
be unreasonable to suppose that he bas concil- 
iated his pseudo-Democratic opponents in the 
South, and that they will no longer endeavor 
to embarrass his Administration. Such a sup- 
position, however, we fear, would soon prove 
ill-founded and erroneous. Recreant Demo. 
crats in the South have been waging war upon 
the Administration, not solely on account of 
their objection to the course of Walker in 
Kansas, but because there is a pre-determined 
purpose on their part to claim the peculiar 
championship of Southern interests, if possible 
to disorgapize the National D-mocracy, and, 
with some of them, to brirg about a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. And hence, though they 
cannot repudiate the position of the President 
on the affairs of Kansas, it is idle to expect 
that they will besilentlong. They may sheathe 
their daggers and graciously extend the right 
hand of fellowship again, but animosity still 
rankles in their hearts, and the opportunity 
only is wanting to enable them to manifest 
their antagonism under some other guise. In 
this category of false friends of the Democracy, 
we mean not to inciade those who, while honestly 
disapproving the policy pursued by Gov. Walker, 
have, never: heless, heaped no opprobrium upon 
the President, and cast no aspersions upon the 
Administration. We refer only to those who 
have seized upon the alleged defection of Walk- 
er as @ pretext to make war upon the National 
Democracy. Some of the best and truest Dem. 
ocrats in the South have deprecated the course 
of Governor Walker, as they originally appre- 
hended it, but still they have retained their 
confidence in the supine and patriotism of 
the President, and have acknowledged no affili- 
ation with the factionists who have been ar. 
rayed against the Administration. 

The position of Mr. Buchanan today is 
identical with that which he occupied during 
the pendency of the election, and with reference 
to which he was warmly supported by those 
recreant Democrats who have been recently 
opposing and endeavoring to embarrass him. 
And his position is the position of the Demo- 
cratic party proper. He “kuows no sections,” 
but his principles and his policy are devoted to 
the interests of all the S:ates, the maintenance 
of the Constitution, and the preservation of the 
Union. He denies the right of the Federal 
Government to intrude upon the sovereignty 
of the Srates, or to coerce or inflaence the will 
of the people in the Territories, on the subject 

of Slavery. The Constitution is the great 
ground-work of his Administration. 

Previous to the publication of his letter, pseu- 
do Democrats assailed him by charging Walker 
with a betrayal of the South, and identifying 
him in sentiment and in principle with Walker. 
His letter they cannot and dare not eondemn. 
And yet he expresses his confidence in Walker. 
Where are they now? Why this sudden silence 
of censure? Who has triumphed in the initial 

contest between the Southern disunionists and 
the Administration? 

The effect of the President’s declaration on 
the Kansas question is no ordinary evidence 
of his fitness for the responsible position which 
he holds. It proves that he is the man for the 
times—that his Administration will perform 
what was expected of it; that the confidence of 
the Cincinnati Convention, of the Democratic 
party, of the conservative old-line Whigs who 
supported him, has not been misplaced. It ia 
his appointed duty, his political mission, to 
calm the engry waters, to defeat fanaticism, to 
gecure the rights of the South by enforcing the 
Constitution, to suppress sectionalism, and to 

save the Union, without jeoparding the intereats 
or impairing the equality either of the North or 
South. Aad he is fulfilling the expectations ot 
his most hopeful friends. 


tion. 


The Constitution is 
his chart, and his course is undeviating. He 
looks to the intereets ot the whole country, aud 
acknowledges the rights of each State and sec- 
Whether opposed by the fanatics of the 


of both sections, who only ask that the Con 
stitution shall be observed, and the Union sav- 
ed, will stand by and defend it, with an earnest- 
ness and zeal that no fanatic or factionist can 
withstand. 


THE NORTHERN PRESS. 
FRUITS OF SLAV<RY IN TEXAS, 


From the New York Times. 


The innumerable lawless acts into which the 
Southerners are every day forced for the pres- 
ervation of the peculiar institution have been 
for years slowly producing results which, even 
in their present state of development, may well 
make us tremble. They have made trial by 
jury a mockery, and the liberty of the press a 
snare, and the habeas corpus act waste pa- 
per. It may be necessary that such things 
should be; that men should be lynched and 
banished by mobs; that, in dealing with of- 
fences of a certain character, vigilance com- 
mittees should usurp the seat of Justice; but 
we warn the people among whom such prac- 
tices exist, that every one of these spasmodic 
outbreaks of popular indignation is a blow 
struck at Freedom herself; more deadly, be 
cause more insidious, than the open assaults of 
a despot. 

We are Jed into these remarks by the report 
of a public meeting recently held at San An- 
tonio, Texas, by a number of the leading mer- 
chants of that town, for the purpose of denoun- 
cing the outrages committed by bands of armed 
citizens upon the Mexican teamsters transport- 
ing goods from Matagorda Bay to the city. 
From the very first, the M-+xicans in Texas, in 
spite of their being guarantied by treaty a full 
and eq:al participation in the rights of Ameri 
can citizenship, have been robbed, maltreated, 
and banished, wholesale. Mr. Olmsted men 
tions, in his Texas Journey, that at Austin, in 
1853, a meeting was held, at which it was re- 
solved that all the resident Mexicans were 
horse thieves, and twenty families were accord- 
ingly driven from their homes. A similar oc- 
curence took place at Seguin, in 1854. Even 
at San Antonio, where the Mexicans form a 
majority of the population, an attempt was 
made to raise a posse for the sheriff to drive 
them from their homes, and the scheme was 
only frustrated by the refusal of the Germans 
to take part in it. There is a general feeling 
among the Americans that the Mexicans are 
“impertinent,” and ought to be exterminated. 
The Pro-Slavery faction, reckless of all con- 
sequences, are intent upon driving them from 
the country. Texas, at this moment, swarms 
with vigilance committees, whose action is 
mainly directed against these unfortunates, 
whom we have blessed by casting over them 
the xgis of our Constitution. The San Antonio 
committee alone has hanged over twenty per- 
sons. 

At the meeting to which we have referred, 
resolutions were passed denouncing these out- 
rages in very strong terms, and calling upon 
the teamaters to resist, and pledging themselves 
to use every means to bring the lawless ruffians 
who assail them to justice. The testimony 
they bear to the character of the Mexicans is 
worth quoting: 

“ Resolved, That we would suggest to the 
termsters, &c., of the lower country, who com- 
plain of our preference for the employment of 
Mexican cartmen, at low prices, instead of em- 
ploying them, that the price of hauling, like 
that of other commodities, is regulated by the 
great law cf supply and demand, and ia beyond 
their control; and that they should reflect, be- 
fore resorting to violence towards their Mexican 
rivals, that the blame, if any, rests on the com- 
maunity that cannot consume goods snfficient to 
give employment to all engaged in hauling, 
and not on the Mexicans; and that teamsters, 
as well as others, who can’t get work at their 
own business, must find some other employ- 
ment; that our reasons for preferring to employ 
Mexicans in hauli:g our goods is because we 
find them, after the experience of years, the 
most reliable carriers, doing their work with 
promptnesg, and manifesting a faithfulness in 
fulfilling their contracts unequalled—qualities 
that, in all communities, will give preference 
to any body of men, for any employment.” 











From the Springfield Republican, September 12. 
LET SECTIONAL AGITATION BE ALLAYED. 


The President tells Prof. Silliman, in his so- 
help-me-G od Kansas letter, that it would be a 
work of genuine philanthropy to assist him 
(James Buchanan) “in allaying the existing 
sectional excitement on the subject of Slavery, 
which has been productive of much evil and no 
good.”’ Mr. Buchanan makes several radical mis 
takes in this matter—mistakes too often made 
by men who take the partisan press to be the 
true exponent of public sentiment. A thinking 
man, and a statesman above all, should be able 
to go a little deeper. Taking Mr. Buchanan’s 
superficial view of the matter, we might sug- 
gest to him, if he were a father, and could un- 
derstand the illustration, that the parent who 
gives a turbulent and clamorous child every- 
thing he asks, in order to preserve the peace of 
the family, does not act according to a very 
wise policy. The hammer and the looking- 
glass may satisfy the child for a while; but it 
is at least questionable whether it is best to 
sacrifice the furniture in that way, and whether 
the good temper of the chi'd or the ultimate 
peace and quietness of the household are likely 
to be promoted by that mode of treatmént. Mr 
Buchanan, not being accustomed to family 
government, might naturally fall into that mis- 
take, if a family should be suddenly ex:empo- 
rized for him. He may honestly think that the 
only way to promote the peace of the country 
is to allow the noisy fire-eaters to have their 
will with Kansas, to do the voting and law-ma- 
king for its people, imprison and hang its set- 
tlers on tramped-up charges of treason, burn 
down its hotels and cabins, because the free 
opinions of the occupants are considered a 
nuisance by some Judge Lecompte, and rob 
the inhabitants generally by taxation without 
representation. Jeff. Davis and David R. Atch- 
ison, and such like Democrats, can be quiet: 
ed for a while, no doubt, by such concessions— 
that is, till they want something else of the 
same sort. 
But we will do Mr. Buchanan no injustice; 
this is not the sectional agitation he is aiming 
at. It is not the agitation against Freedom 
that he asks Prof. Siliman and the clergymen 
of the North to aid him in allaying, but quite 
the reverse. The agitation got up by the fire 
eaters for filibustering, and Slavery extension, 
and things of that sort, Mr. Buchanan does no 
object to. What he asks is, that when the fire- 
eaters make their attacks upon what have beer 
heretofore considered the inherent rights o! 
American citizens, and rob, disfranchise, o: 
murder the freemen of the North in Kansas. 
the good people of the North should not allow 
themselves to be sectionally excited about it, 
but bear it all patiently on “ national” consid- 
erations, and for the grand national object of 
keeping the Democratic party in good condi- 
tion at the South. 
Neither is it to be supposed that Mr. Buchan- 
an has any reference to the violation of the 
sacred Missouri compact, or any other act of 
Pro-Slavery aggression by which the country 
has been deeply agitated; nor the perversion 
of natural justice and the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court, in depriving Northern men ot! 
the rights of Federal citizenship, and legalizin, 
chattel Slavery in the entire national domain: 
uor to the present agitation at the South agains 
he prohibition of the slave trade. That agita 
tion is presumed to be national, as it exists a’ 
the only national end of the Union, and for . 
pre-emiuently national object. If the propos'- 
tion to legalize the African slave trade—a tradi 





North or pbe disuuionists of the South, he pre- 


in the administration of the Government. With 
the light of so illustrious an example, Professor 
Silliman cannot remain in doubs as to what the 
President requires him todo. He is never to 
speak against Slavery, of course; never to call 
it by what he believes to be its trus name. He 
is never to object to its extension over the Ter- 
ritories, or to any demands made in its behalf 
by the slaveholders ; and especially is he never 
to express, by his vote at the ballot-box, any 
preference for the institutious of Freedom over 
those of Slavery. 

Bat, in sober earnest, is it not pitiful, and 
worse, that a President who owes his election 
wholly to a eectional agitation in bebalf of Ne- 
gro Slavery—ihe whole creed and policy of 
whose party is based on the single idea of ma- 
king the traffic in negroes permanent and prof- 
itable—a party which has kept the country in 
@ constant fever of agitation for the past four 
years by its aggressive sectional policy—should 
now whine and beseech, and utter his senseless 
and shallow objurgations of sectionalism? All 
the cant within the scope of the most accom- 
plished of politicians cannot blind the people to 
the fact that what Mr. Buchanan decries as 
sectionalism is identical with the doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence and the senti- 
ments of the framers of the Constitution—doc- 
trines national and patriotic, then and now— 
and the only sectional agitation that threatens 
the peace, the union or prosperity of the coun- 
try, is the agitation for the extension of Sla- 
very, and for the subjection to it of every real 
and permanent interest of the whole country. 
Mr. Buchanan is in a position to check this ar- 
rogant and intolerable sectionalism, and pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole Union, or to fos- 
ter and stimulate it to the commission of still 
more active aggressions. Which of these he is 
now doing, is, alas! too evident. 





MR, GIDDINGS UPON THE PRESIDENT’S 
LETTER, 


UNDIGNIFIED EVASION. 


Professor Silliman and forty-two other dis- 
tinguished men of Connecticut recently ad- 
dressed a letter to President Buchanan, upon 
the subject of the difficulties in Kansas. 
Premising that the right of the people to 
enact their own laws and elect their own off- 
cers constitutes a fundamental principle in our 
Government, they delicately and appropristel 
expressed their grief that the President, dungh 
Governor Walker, should now employ the army 
of the United States to compel the people of 
Kansas to obey laws enacted by residents of 
Missonri, and to respect Territorial officers in 
whose election they had no voice. 
To these charges Mr. Buchanan was, from 
his position, under no obligation to reply; yet 
he appears to have been impressed with a belief 
that he cou'd so answer as to render his guilt 
at least doubtful in the minds of the more un- 
thinking portion of the community; and, after 
mature deliberation, he replied, admitting, if 
the charges be correct, his “mame should be 
consigned to infamy.” To this the whole coun- 
try will respond a hearty amen. 
But our wonder and astonishment is excited 
when we read the whole of Mr. Buchanan’s 
answer, and find that he tacitly and fully ad- 
mits every charge ard averment made against 
him by Professor Siliman aud his friends. He 
does not deny a single fact or averment ad- 
vanced by them. Nor could he do ao, as those 
facts have become matters of official record, 
and have already passed into history. Bat, ad- 
mitting these facts and charges, he attempts 
to justify his conduct by sayirg, that when he 
came into office as President, he found the laws 
complained of in force, and the officers in the 
exercise of their functions, and then urges that 
it was his duty to continue that state of things. 
In this assertion he falsifies the whole history 
of the Kansas difficulty. The Free State men, 
comprisirg three-fourths of the population, had 
never acknowledged nor obeyed those laws. 
They had withstood all attempts to enforce 
them; and now, at this moment, Mr. Buchanan 
is, by his officers and by the army, endeavoring 
to enforce enactments cf those Border Ruffians, 
which have ever been regarded and treated by the 
Free State men of Kansas as the enactments of 
foreign usurpers, without either moral or legal 
force, and insulting to the self-respect of Amer- 
icau freemen. 
But, suppose Mr. Pierce had, by the power 
of the army, compelled the Free State men to 
obey those laws, enacted by the Border Ruf- 
fians of Missouri and the men sppointed to of- 
fice by them, would that fact justify Mr. Bu 
chanan in committing the same outrage upon 
the fundamental doctrine referred to by Profes- 
sor Silliman? 
Had this argument of Mr. Bachanan been 
advanced by some pettifogging attorney, or 
tyro in morals, or bar-room politician, we should 
have regarded it as unworthy of notice. But 
we are mortified at reading such an article 
from the pen of a President of the United 
States. Dces Mr. Buchanan, or do the leaders 
of his party, suppose the people of the free 
States so ignorant as not to hold him, who 
sustains and enforces these infamous laws of 
Kansas, and carries out the despotism and 
usurpation of the Border Raffians, guilty to the 
same extent, and justly liable to the same pen. 
alty, as those who enacted them? Every in- 
telligent citizen of Ohio would say that the man 
who advised, aided, encouraged, sustained, or 
sanctioned, the invasion of Kansas, is just as 
guilty as were those usurpers who, with force 
and arms, invaded the Territory, and seized 
upon its Government ! 
At the time of that invasion, Pierce, and 

Cass, and Douglas, looked on in silence, saw 
the outrage, and then, assuming all the respon 
sibility of the invasion and usurpation, they 
took upon themselves the infamy which attach- 
es to the laws and to those who enacted them, 
and openly attempted to justify all these wrongs 
by charging Northern men with having gone 
into the Territory in great numbers to vote, 
and thereby exert an improper influence in 
favor of liberty and justice. Thus did they 
publicly and shamelessly before the country 
admit the facts, and then attempt to justify this 
forcible usurpation, this revolting despotism, 
by charging others with intent to do wrong. 
In this subterfuge, this miserable effort to waive 
responsibility, Mr. Buchanan united, approved 
the outrage, and ran for the office of President 
upon the express understanding and expecta- 
tion that he would pursue the same course, and 
carry out the objects of the invaders and usurp- 
ers. All his appointments in Kansas have 
been made with that object. His whole infla- 
ence has been exerted tor its attainment, and 
he now stands before the world involved in ali 
the moral and political guilt and crime of that 
invasion, and of the enactment of those infa- 
mous laws, and stained with all the blood that 
has been shed to enforce them. But the Pres 
ident, assuming the invasion of Kansas to have 
been just, the infamous enactments of those 
Border Ruffians to have been legitimate and 
constitutional, and the men’ appointed to office 
by them to be duly authorized to rule the peo- 
ple of Kansas, proceeds to denounce the Free 
State men of that Territory as rebels, insurrec- 
tionists, and traitors, in about as good set terms 
as George III and his associates denounced 
Jefferson and Hancock and Adams and their 
asscciates, for resisting the Stamp Act and the 
minions whom he appointed to office, and 
threatens to send an army to serve the Free 
State men of Kansas just as the British King 
sent Lord Howe to serve the people of New 
England. 

We have in times past awarded to Mr. Bu- 
chanan talents far above those possessed by 
M:. Pierce; but it is certain that Pierce, nor 
aay other President of the United States, ever 
put forth such shallow sophistry ss that which 





which the tatbers declared piracy—should come 


characterizes the anawer of Mr. Buchanan. 


and which he threatens to commit, against our 
Government and against mankind. Let the 
record of transpiring events be made up truth- 
fully. Let Mr. Buchanan and his party appear 
on the page of history, and pass down to pos- 
terity, in their true character. And let Repub- 
licans see to it that they falter not, nor hesitate 
to assume and maintain positions that will not 
cause a blush upon the cheeks of our descend- 
ants. G. 





From the Commercial Advertiser, of September 11. 


ELECTIONEERING IN ENGLAND. 


The Quarterly Revicw—republished here as 
the “ London” Quarterly Review—for July has 
& very interesting paper on electioneering prac- 
tices in England. The reviewer himself seems 
to have been a candidate for a seat in the pres- 
ent British Parliament at the election last spring, 
but whether a successful one or not, does not 
appear. But he evidently writes con amore, 
probably with the exciting events of the contest 
fresh in his memory. As with us, so in Eng- 
land, electioneering is not only a political and 
social activity, “it is an art, and it is evena 
game.” There it has produced a class of men, 
an exact counterpart of whom is unknown to 
us. They make electioneering a profession, 
and seem positively to have a genius for it. 
They are most at home in an election contest. 
It is true that they ‘know the wires,” and yet 
they are not the “ wire-pullers” whose secret 
manceuvres and machinations have so much to 
do with our elections. They operate openly, 
visibly, and directly. It is their business to 
“manage the election,” and they are well 
known as electioneering agents. Formerly, no 
candidate thought of entering upon a solid 
election contest without such an agent, who was 
generally a legal gentleman, and the practice, 
we believe, prevails generally to this day. This 
agent is first sent down to the constituency, to 
prepare the way for the candidate’s personal 
canvassing of the voters, and he is at the can- 
didate’s side during that canvass, on the day of 
the nomination, and during the voting, ready 
with his counsel and his aid. He will do many 
things that the candidate himself would not feel 
at liberty to do. 

This custom of personally visiting the voters 
and asking them individually for their votes 
seems to have been introduced into Englard 
about a century and a half ago. Formerly, it was 
the custom for one of the aristocracy, desiring 
for himself or for a protege a seat in Parliament, 
to address a letter to each voter, directing or 
commanding him to vote accordirg to the 
writer’s wishes. A step in advance of this ap- 
pears to have been first taken by Lord Warton, 
famed for his success as an electioneering can- 
vasser. It is said that he generally managed 
to return from twenty to thirty of his own nomi- 
nees to Parliament, “by brilliant activity, the 
expenditure of thousands of pounds, and occa- 
sional duels.” 

In the Parliamentary election of 1705, he 
spent upwards of sixty thousand dollars, but yet 
owed his success mainly to his faculty of person- 
ally canvassing. The two candidates then nomi 
nated by him for the borough of Wicomb, were 
opposed by two set up by the High” Church 
party. He promptly appeared in person at the 
scene of the contest, “to make his interest with 
the voters,” entered the lowliest dwellings, with 
an irresistible bonkommie, shook the hand of 
the voter and the voter’s wife, caressed the 
children, inquired after absent members, ex- 
claimed “ Molly is a brave girl, I warrant, by 
this,” and asked, “Is not Jimmy breeched yet?” 
concluding with inviting himself to “drink a 
glass” with the delighted pater familias, and 
thus effectually drove his oppenents from the 
contest, and carried the borough for his own 
nominees without further contest. It will ba 
remembered that the poet Cowper describes 
very similar proceedings on the part of Mr. 
Grenville in 1784. 

Hogarth’s satirical pictures of English elec- 
tion proceedings have made us familiar with 
the extraordinary scenes enacted in his day. 
Bribery seems to have always been an accom- 
pariment of these elections. In the reign of 
George II, this, and the generally riotous char- 
acter of election proceedings, were become so 
notorious, that an act was passed to correct 
both evils, which, however, like similar legisla- 
tion before and since, utterly failed to accom- 
plish its design. It is a noticeable fact, that 
some sixty petitions against the returns of 
members on account of bribery have been be- 
fore the present British Parliament, aud seve- 
ral of them have already been prosecuted to 
success. Undoubtedly, bribery is more disrep- 
utable now than formerly, and what was once 
done openly is now done secretly; but the 
practice continues, and many amusing devices 
are employed to detect it. Some years ago, at 
an election in North Britain, one of the parties 
strongly suspected a voter of having taken a 
large bribe, for votes happened to “ rule high.” 
A keen opponent resolved to attempt his de- 
tection, and, as he approached the poll, whis- 
pered sharply in hia ear, “ They’re making a 
fool of you, Jack; they’re all bad.” The man, 
taken off his guard, exclaimed, “The scoun- 
drels,”” and dashed a handfull of bank bills on 
the table. They were at once impounded by 
the authorities, and the voter forfeited his fran- 
chise. In other cases, fabulous prices have 
been given for canary birds, &c; but the com- 
monest form of evading the law and its penalty 
was, to address a voter thus: “I'll bet you five 
guineas, and stake the money in your hands, 
that you do not vote for Mr. ~* “Done,” 
says the voter, who receives the money, votes 
for the person named, and so secures his bet 
and his bribe. 

The expenses of an English election have 
always been enormous, and defeated candidates 
have often immediately afterward “appeared 
in the gazette,” having become bankrupt. A 
large portion of the expense consisted in bring- 
ing up “freemen” (!) to vote from all parta of 
che country where they happened to be setiled, 
the right to vote in the borough of which they 
are free not being destroyed by non-residence. 
On this account, the borough or city of Lincoln 
could not be carried at a less expenditure than 
sixty thousand dollars for each candidate. The 
famed Mr. Wilberforce’s firat election, at Hull, 
cost forty-five thousand dollars. At the present 
day, in some of the counties, and in nearly all 

he large towns and cities, the practice, we be- 

lieve, is, for the political friends of the candi- 
date to bear his expenses, which are met by 
subscription. It is in what are called the coun- 
ty elections that the most astonishing expendi- 
ures are iocurred by the canditates, or their 
friends. Into these conflicts, rival aristocratic 
families frequently enter with entire abandon- 
ment, utterly regardless of expense. Family 
pride and honor are at stake, and in later days 
wealthy commoners have entered the fieid 
against members of feudal famil:es that from 
time immemorial have claimed and enjoyed all 
the honors the county cculd bestow. Thus in 
1807, Mr. Wilberforce fought and won perhaps 
the costliest election contest ever fought in 
England or elsewhere, “carrying Yorkshire 
against the Fitzwilliam and Harewood inter- 
ests,” two aristocratic houses of great antiquity 
and almost incredible wealth and influence. 
The polling continued for fifteen days, long be- 
fore which time not a vehicle was to be hired 
in the county. So highly was the popular en- 
thusiasm excited, that hundreds trudged for 
miles on foot to cast their votes. The other 
candidates were the sons of Karl Fitwilliam 
and Lord Harewood, and the expenses of each, 
for transporting voters alone, were five hundred 
thousand dollars! It is estimated that the 
total expenses were two million and a half of 
dollars, of which Mr. Wilberforce’s share was 
raised by subscription. His was the lightest, 
as many of his friends bore their own ex- 
penses. 








he has constructed since his discovery of the 
wave-line, twenty two years ago. In the won- 
derful ship which now towers some seventy 
feet above the level of the Isle of Dogs, dwarf- 
ing every passing vessel by her inormous pro- 
portions, we have only an extension of the 
lines upon which Mr. Russell built the little 
Wave, of 74 tons. This may relieve those who 
regard the “big shin” as too much of a novelty, 
and still leaves sufficient food for wonder in the 
knowledge that she is about the eighth of a mile 
in lergth, and more than twice the length of 
the Great Britain, which, a dozen years ago, 
was the largest iron ship then built or thought 
of. But her breadth is much less, in propor- 
tion to her length, than that of the vessel just 
named, (being 82 feet “over all,” a point of 
difference which affords the best ground for the 
anticipations entertained of the speed with 
which she will crogs the Atlantic. 

Granting, then, that the mammoth ship is 
merely an extended copy of all other iron 
steamers built on the wave-liue principle, let 
us see what are the “one or two exceptions,” 
so modestly alluded to by Mr. Russell last week 
before the British Association at Dublin. The 
most prominent, ia reality, though a feature 
which escapes unprofessional visitere, is the 
cellular construction “of the upper deck, and the 
lower part of the hull, up to the water line, or 
about thirty feet from her bottom, which is as 
flat as the floor of aroom. This system, while 
it gives a greater buoyancy to the hull, increases 
her strength enormously, and thus enables her 
to resist almost any outward pressure. Two walls 
of iron, about sixty feet high, divide her longi- 
tudinally into three parts, the inner containing 
the boilers, the engine rooms, and the saloons, 
rising one above the other, and the lateral divis- 
ions the coal-bunkers, and, above them the 
side cabins and berths. The saloons are sixty 
feet in length, the principal one nearly half the 
width of the vessel, and lighted by skylights 
from the upper deck. On either side are the 
cabins and berths, those of the first class being 
commodious rooms, large enough to contain 
every requirement of the most fastidious of 
landsmen. The thickness of the lower-deck 
will prevent any sound from the engine-rooms 
reaching the passengers, and the vibration from 
being at all felt by them. Each-side of the 
engine-rooms is a tunnel, through which the 
steam and water pipes will be carried, and also 
rails for the economizing labor in conveyance 
of coal. The berths of the crew are forward, 
below the forecastle, which it is intended to ap- 
propriate to the officers, whose apartments are 
at present only marked by a few uprights, rising 
ten or tweive feet above the main deck. Below 
the berths of the seamen are two enormous 
cavities, for cargo, of which 5,000 tons can be 
carried, besides coals enough for the voyage to 
Australia, making about as many tons more. 


The weight of this huge ship being 12.000 
tons, and coal and cargo about 18,000 tons 
more, the motive power to propel her twenty 
miles per hour must be proportionate. If the 
visiter walks aft, and locks down a deep chasm 
near the stern, he will perceive an enormous 
metal shaft, one hundred and sixty feet in 
length, and weighing sixty tons. This extends 
from the engine room nearest the stern to the 
extremity of the ship, and is destined to move 
the screw, the four fans of which are of propor- 
tionate weight and dimensions. If, next, he 
walks forward, and look over the side, he will 
see a paddle-wheel considerably larger than 
the circle at Astley’s; and when he learns that 
this wheel and its fellow will be driven by four 
engines, having a nominal power of 1,009 
horses, and the screw by a nominal power of 
1,600 horses, he will have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving a voyage to America in seven and to 
Australia in thirty-five days. The screw en- 
gines, designed and manufactured by Messrs. 
James Watt & Co, are far the largest ever 
constructed; and, when making fifty revola- 
tions per minute, will exert an effective force 
of not less than 8,000 horses. It is difficult to 
realize the work which this gigantic force would 
perform, if applied to the ordinary operations 
of commerce; it would raise 132,000 gallons 
of water to the top of the Monument in one 
minute, or drive the machinery of forty of the 
largest cotton mills in Manchester, giving em- 
ployment to from 30,000 to 4',000 operatives. 
There are four cylinders, each about twenty-five 
tons, and eighty four inches in diameter. The 
crank-shaft, to which the connecting rods are 
applied, weigh about thirty tons. The boilers 
are six in number, having seventy-two furnaces, 
and an absorbent heating-surface nearly equal 
in extent to an acre of ground. The total 
weight exceeds 1,200 tons, yet so contrived that 
they can be set in motion or stopped by a sin- 
gle hand. 


Sails will not be much needed; for, in ca- 
reering over the Atlantic at twenty miles per 
hour, with a moderate wind, they would rather 
impede than aid; but in the event of a strong 
wind arising, going twenty five miles per hour 
in the course of the vessel, sails may be uzed 
with advantage; and the Great Eastern is pro- 
vided, accordingly, with seven masts, two 
square-rigged, the others carrying fore and aft 
sails only. The larger masts will be iron tubes, 
the smaller, of wood. The funnels, of which 
there will be five, alternating with the masts, are 
constructed with double casings, and the space 
between the outer and inner casings will be 
filled with water, which will answer the double 
purpose of preventing the radiation of heat to 
the decks, and economizing coal by causing the 
water to enter the boilers in a warm state. 
Her rigging will probably cause most disturb- 
ance of ideas to nautical observers, for, besides 
the unusual number of masts, she will want two 
most striking features of all other vessels— 
namely, bowsprit and figure-head. 

Another peculiarity is the absence of a poop. 
The captain’s apartment is placed amidships, 
immediately below the bridge, whence the 
electric telegraph will flash the commander’s 
orders to the engineer below, helmsman at the 
wheel, and look-out man at the bows. In iron 
vessals, great precautions being necessary to 
prevent the compass from being influenced by 
the mass of metal in such attractive proximity, 
various experiments have been made with the 
view of discovering the best mode of overcom- 
ing this. It was originally intended to locate 
the compass upon a stage, forty feet high; but 
this plan has been abandoned, and a standard 
compass will be affixed to the mizen-mast, at 
an elevation beyond the magnetic influence of 
the ship. 

Whatever misgivings may be felt as to the 
length and the weight she will carry amidships, 
will be set at rest before she even touches the 
water by the mode of launching—an operation 
as great a novelty as the ship herself. The 
pian hitherto has been to build the vessel on an 
inclined plane, and at right angles with the wa- 
ter; but in the case of the Great Eastern this 
was impossible, on account of her great length, 
to say nothing of the expense of building a ves- 
sel of her enormous dimensions in a position 
which would elevate her forecastle nearly a 
hundred feet above the ground. These con- 
siderations led Mr. Brunel to determine upon 
launching her sideways, with which view she 
has been built parallel to the river. In con- 
structing the foundation of the floor on which 
she stands, provision has been made at two 
points to insure sufficient strength to bear the 
whole weight when completed. On these two 
points she will rest when ready, and thus her 
strength will be tested in the severest, and, 
theretore, most satisfactory manner. Two 
cradles will be introduced at these points, and 
she will then be moved by two hydraulic en- 
gines. Timber ways are laid down to low-wa- 
ter mark, with an incline of one foot in twelve, 
and iron rails of peculiar construction are to be 
laid upon these transversely. A tell-tale will 
indicate the rate at which the two ends are de- 
scending, and any difference that may occur 





The reviewer maintains that the English 


will be immediately rectified by strong check- 





the authoress of The Lamplighter, instend of losing po-i- 
tion, will add immensely to her previously well-earned 
and world-wide reputation 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 


559 2-9 Washington street, Boston. 





OUR NATIONAL CHAKTER—FOR THE 
MILLIONS. 


HE Federal Constitution of 1778-9. The Articles of 

Confederation, 1778. The Deciaration of Independ- 
ence, 1776. The Arucles of Association, 1774. Wit» 
Notes, showing their bearing on Slavery and the rela. 
tive powers of the State and National Governments, by 
WILLIAM GOODELL, to whom orders should be sent, 
ar 48 Beekman street, New York, Post Office box No 
1.212 Price. 12 cents per single copy, or $6 per hundred 
Postage, 3 cents per copy. 509 


OHIO LIFE & TRUST CO. CHECKS, 
Kanawha Bills, and smooth Spanish Quarters, 
NOT taken in payment for 


THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER, 


M7 E can sell that valuable little work on Farming and 
Vj Doctoring Horses for good money. We can bid 

ourtime Tnose who do not send for it this mouth wil 
be glad to getit next. Mailed anywhere for twenty-five 
cents; six copies for one ¢ollar. 


Also, THE WEATHEROMETER, 


Containing over two hundred ways of foretelling the 
weather. Same price. Address 


Cc. J. ELDREDGE, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, PLEASE 
READ THIS. 


PERFUMED SACHELS, 


N gilt, variegated, tinted pa er, which. being left in ¢ 
I trunk or drawer containing wearing apparel, give: 
every article a most delicious odor, in a few days, whic} 
odor witl be retained in the clothing so long as it shal 
be worn. The odor is truly delicious. and is warrante: 
to give satisfaction. Price 35 cents per package, or fou: 
packages for $1, sent postage free. Address 

Miss MIME E. TAYLOR, 


558 Chrystianna, Pennsylvania. 





Pelton’s Outline Maps and Keys. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World 
VHESE celebrated works, indispensable to every goo. 
school, are furnished on most liberal terms. Sen 
for Circular giving full particulars. Address 
JOHN H. ROLFE, 


528 Chicago, Iliinois. 


BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Opened by T. H. Stockton, formerly Editor o 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, &e., an 
author of Sermons for the People. 


Bistz DEPaRTMENT.—This relates to the publication ¢ 
the Bible itself, in Separate Volumes, or Convenient Comb 
nations of Volumes ; each book according to the authorize 
version, but in paragraph form; the chapters and verse 
indicated by marginal figures, without breaking the con 
nection 9f subjects; the paper and press work of the be 
quality ; the text in the most readable style, followed by . 
copious and complete index, and with or without an une 
qualled student’s memorandum. 

The books of the New ‘Testament will appear first. Th 
Gospel by Matthew is alreaay out—a beautiful 16mo vol. « 
nearly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded typ: 
Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the ether book 
rapidly follow. They may be had in all varieties of binc 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily be sei 
by mail. Putin a case, they will form an elegant Divin 
LrpraRY. 

Tract DeparTMENT.—This is devoted to the publicatio 
of a monthly series of Brsie ‘Tracts—the first of the kin 
ever issued, and confessedly the best tracts in the work 
No. 1 contains the SERMON ON THE Mount; No. 2, the TE 
ComMMANDMENTS, with additional related and illustrative pa: 
sages; and No. 3, the CELEBRATION OF THE Law, as foun 
in the 119th Psalm. These tracts are so arranged as t 
make the beauty and utility of the Sacred Text more a} 
parent and impressive than in any erdinary form. The 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages, 20 for 1 
cents; 35 for 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents; and 100 for ¢ 
cents. Postage, if prepaid, on packages over 8 ounce 
only half a cent an ounce. 

Paper DepartmENnt.—Here is the publication of a sma! 
neat, monthly paper, entitled Tuk Brs.x Times, devote 
to the promotion of al! Bible interests, and particularly « 
the cause above represented. 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, cha 
acter, and progress of this cause, should send for THE Bis! 
Tues. The first number appeared in April. Back nun 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are still on hand, ana 
reprint of more has been ordered. 

The Truss is published at 25 cents for the volume, co: 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December: 5 copie 
$1; 12 copies, $2; 20 copies, $3; 28 copies, $4; and 
copies for $5—IN ADVANCE. 

Send two letter stamps, and a specimen number of th 
Tovgs, and also of the Tracts, will be promptly returne: 


Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


Philadelphia. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 
MRS. 8, A, ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 


RAY-HAIRED, bald, or persons with diseases of h») 
or scalp, read the following, and judge of the art: 
cles. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM., 
Or World’s Hair Dressing, is essential to use with th 
Restorer, and is the best Hair Dressing for old or youn 
extant, being often efficacious in cases of hair falling 
&c., without the Restorer. 

REV. tl. V. DEGEN, Editor Guide to Holiness: “ W: 

can testify to its effects,” &e. 

PRESIDENT J. H EATON, LL. D., Murfreesborough 
Teun.: “ Notwithstanding irregular use, the falling of 
of hair ceased, and my gray locks restored to origina 
color,” &c. 

REV. S. B. MORLEY, Attleborough, Massachusetts 
“It has changed the ‘crown of glory’ belonging to ol« 
men, to the original hue of youth,” &c. 

REV. M. THACHER, 60 years of age, Pitcher, Chena: - 
go county, New York: “ My hair is now restored; | 
is nothing like a dye,” &e. 

REV. D T. WOOD, Middletown, New York: “M: 
own hair, and that of another of my family, has great!) 
thickened, where almost bald,” &c. 

REV. JAMES McKEE, New York city, recommend 
it, &e. 

REV. W. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Connecticut: “It ha 
met my most sanguine expectations,” &c. 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, Washington, New Hamp 
shire: “it is really efficacious in restoring the hair.’ 
&e. 

REV. G. M. SPRATT, Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania 
“ We can and do cheerfully recommend it,” &c. 

REV. J. P. TUSTIN. Charleston, south Carolina: “Th: 
white hair has become obviated.” &c. 

REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, New Hamp 
shire: ** We think very highly of your preparation, 
&e. 

REV. B. C. SMITH, Prattsburgh, New York: “I wa: 
surprised to find my hair turn as when I was young, 
&e. 








REV. C. M. CLINCK, Lewis*urgh, Pennsylvania: “1 
has stopped my hair falling, and caused a new 
growth,” &c. 

REV. A. FRINK, Chatauque county, New York: “I am 
satisfied, and recommend it.” 

REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, New York: “It is the 
best preparation extant.” 

REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, Editor Mother’s Magazine. 
New York, recommends it. 

We might swell jhis list, but if not convinced 

Thy 17. f 


We export these preparations to Europe even. anc 
they are superseding all others there as well as in the 
United Sta es. 

It does not soil or stain. Sold by all the principal whole 
sae »nd retail merchants in the United States, Cuba, o: 
Canada. 


DEPOT, 355 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where address all letters and inquiries. 


> Some dealers try to sell articles instead of this, on 
which they make more profit. Write to Depot for circu 
lar, terms, and information. Genuine is signed, Mrs. S 
A Allen, written inink. Beware of counterfeits. 555 


NEW VOLUMES 


oY THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburg} 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856 
and the ether Reviews and Blackwood fo: 
Jan., 1857. 

ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review 0 
Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re 
view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews ant 

Blackwood, $10. . : 

Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely 
fourteen cents a year on each Review, and twenty-touy 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 

L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York. 

Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity s:p_ 


f b 
piled free of postage Oy TAYLOR & MAUBY, 








FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 30 West Twenty-fifth Street, opposite Trin- 
ity Chapel, New York. 

\ LLE. ROSTAN, of Paris, respectfully informs her 

AVE friends and the public that her schoo! will com 


nence on Tuesday, September 15th. 1857. A punctual 
attendance is earnestly requested, as the pupils will find 
il much for their advantage to be presenton the first day 

Che course of instruction is systematic and compre- 


hensive, embracing all the branches of a solid and thor- 
ough tuglish education, with the practical knowledge of 
the French and other modern languages. Superior ad 
vantages will also be enjoyed in Drawing, Painting, and 
Music, and all the classes will be under the direction of 


able and 2aecomplished professors and teachers. 
A limited number of Young Ladies will be received in 
the famils. and share in all the comforis and privileges 


of a pleasant home. 
For further information, apply by letter, Box 1,505 Posi 

Office, or personally to Miss Rostan. 
Cireulars sent, if desired. 


FIVE THOUSAND 
A GENTS WANTED—To sell three New and Une- 
qualled Inventions, wanted and selling everywhere 
My agents have cleared over 320.000 on them. Diploma. 
silver Medal, and four Patents, granted them. For four 
stamps, you’ll receive 40 pages particuiars—Best Agency 
in the country, EPHRAIM BRO WN, 
555 


Lowell, Mass. 
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C(O THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES. 
The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
2EPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856 


n one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free 





if AVING received, since the close of the Campaign 

numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeche: 
nd Do@uments issued by the Republican Association 
he subscriber is induced to reprint the most important e 
em in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re 
iembered that many of these Speeches and Document: 
vere prepared with great care, and contain much valua 
le statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob 
uined elsewhere, and, altheugh compiled specially fo 
ne Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will b+ 
seful tor future reference, especially during the nex 
iree years, 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered 
art of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most importan 
speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members 
»gether with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Alban) 
nd Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three deliverer 
uring the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn 

Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Poo 
Vhites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North 
tn Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in th 
‘nited States? Will the South Disscive the Union? Th 
—— Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec 
onal? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 

Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages iv 
sansas, notembraced in the Kansas Committee Repor 
‘y an Officer of the Commission. 

Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judg: 
‘oot. 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansas 
nd Inaugural! Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1950. 


LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, Nations 
Era Office. Washington, D. C. 


?OLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE 


)imsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25, 
postage 24 cents. 

*rom Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 

vosé of the economical view of this subject whick 

las ever appeared ; himself a practical farmer. 
1aving visited and surveyed the farming of the 

Nd World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 

arming of the New. His styleis simple, natural 

nd graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
wway by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
it the calmness with which he will relate the 
nost astounding facts. He never hesitates tc 
vdmit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
00k is very thorough and accurate in its details 
nd is written in a style so lively, and with sc 
auch dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
ike a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
leman of high literary culture, confessed to hav- 
ng been beguiled to sitting more than the firs: 
\alf of the night to read it. 


Ymsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

4 History of the Slavery Question, from 

1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Off- 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas anc 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes- 
sages and Proclamations; the.Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of th« 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartia) 
iew of the whole subject, especially in its bear. 
ngs upon Kansas—every important document 
eing given complete, in its official form—anc 
onstitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts fo 
he use of the people, and ef politicians of every 
varty. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents 
postage free. 

Che Political Essays of Parke Godwin. 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics ; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy ; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. oes 

[he North and the South. A Statistica’ 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San. 
born. Compiled from Official Documents 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery har 
lone for the South, and Freedom for the North 
et them read this masterly work. Let him study 
hese figures. Place a copy of these statistics ir 
he hands of every voter, and, our word for it 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North ir 
860, as clean as it has swept New England ir 
856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
‘almly and dispassionately at this array of figures 
ind see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
on, thus speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of 
nformation respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
us to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
‘ation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement. 
und general progress. The work must have cost 
1 great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
y presents arguments in favor of Freedom op 
avery page. It contains just the kind of informa- 
‘ion that should be more generally known in al) 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
t public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Higher Mathematics, and Languages 
Tuition in Collegiate Department, per ye, 





N. B.—No charge wil! be mad 
extra charge forthe French and G 

Lessons will be given on the Pia 

Students are expected to pay 
advance. 
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Teachers’ Department. 

By reason of the numerous applications ’ 
Institution for Teachers. a Teachers Depsnn 
been established, designed to aff rd the best of 6, 


those wishing to avail them<elves oF its; seema to te 
class will be formed, to be drijled par h arratt 
branches usually taught in common and selec: the narrat 
This class will be formed in the Fol! Term. ; ya may remen 
date those who wish to teach in the wiiter chitd—a da 
Winter Term, to accommodate those who x Rs. a 
in the summer character o 

Lectures will be given by different member ry adventur 
Faculty, on the government of schools. aud is iE j 


the public i 











of communicating instruction. The Faculis « f . . 
est themselves in obtaining suitable schools for: ; tirely ignor: 
enter the class. Any communication addy rom: » jit 
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Academic Depariment. 
An Academic Department has been est: 
Institution, in which a!] the branches 
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will receive an Academic diploma coronation, 
Collegiate Department, her rights ir 
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Communications relating to the Institution « 
addressed to LEONARD G. CALKINS. Pres 
Prof. A SMITH, Cor. Secretary. Addiess MeGr 
Cortland county, New York. 

Central College, June 30. 1957 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES 
By Henry Chase and Charis 
Compiled from Official Documents 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents, | 
age 10 cents. 
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oortend. Queen-errant 
The able editor of the Evening Transeryt, Boxe mos 
speaks of this work: ° . ample 1 
“This little book contains a vast amount of mig t be repa 
-especting the comparative condition of bution to our 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territ¢ aie . ° 
ndustry, wealth, edveation, intelligence. + necesgarily Jin 
idvancement, and general progress. The wor 9m these columne 
lave cost a great deal of laborious reseer © with suflicient 
ainly presents argumenis in favor of Fre: . Ps , 
vage. It contains just the kind of informatie Se] adventures wih 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVi: 
Great Inducements to Subscride! 
Cost reduced 50 to 75 per t 

EONARD SCOTT & CO., New \V ork, continue 

publish the following British Periodica:s, v4 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conser 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Wh 
3. The North British Review. (1 
4. The Westminster Revicw 
5. Blackwood’s Edinbyreh ! 
These Periodicals ably represe 
ical parties of Great Britain—W) 
rut politics forms only one feature of tes « 
Organs of the most profound writer: on Scien 

ure, Morality, and Religion.they stand, es the) 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letiers, hens ¢¢ 

ndispensable to the scholar and the )) 

while to the intelligent reader of every c'a 
a more correct and satisfactory record of the ‘Um 
erature of the day, throughovt the world, than ca!" 
aibly obtained from any other scurce 
EARLY COPIES 



















The receipt of Advance Sheets from the Britt “i 
ishers gives additional value to iinese Reprints pricious fancy 
as they can now be placed in the haics of SU between them p 


about as soon as the original editions 
TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, per nue: 
For any two of the four Reviews 7. ° 
For any three of the four Reviews - 
For all fourofthe Reviews - - 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - - 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews - °. 
i> Payments to be meade in all cacset ~ 
Money eurrent in the State where iseuec ber 
at par. 
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POSTAGE. 
The pee to any part of the Unite 
out twenty-four cents a year for“ 
‘ourteen cents a year for each of thi¢ vi 
At the above prices the Periodicals will! 
for 1857. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Tos*** 


found that the 
Unlike the more ephemeral Magazine=0! "Al favor Jay in gat; 
Periodicals lose little by age. Hence. a fv! 3! ' : aa 


iumbers (with no omissions) for 1556 may ber" on the subject o 
nearly as valuable as for 1557. We pro! octets fraillies of Que 
the two years at the ———a ~ man who was tr 
ae - ings of honor, w 
For any two Reviews- _ - d trigues happene 
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For Blackwood and one te 
For Blackwood and two Reviews 
Forthree Reviews - - - i that he held t 
jd ee and three Reviews - 1] breaches of conf 
‘orthe four Reviews - -_- ~* ur ; 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews * igrateful and t! 
* To avoid fractions, $5 may be remitte’ dy “'€ gave to the I 
wood, for which we will forward that work Queen’s letters t 
oostpaid. 
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ments as those here presented, me 
Now is the Time to Subscribe: 
Remittances must, in all cases, be sere a 

he Publishers, for at these prices no comm" 
allowed to agents. Address 0, 
LEONARD SCOTT & Cl 
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HENRY M. WHITNEY; 

OOKSELLER and Stationer, Pos! Office 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. andallt 
N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspaper” © i 





Stationery, constantly on hand and for ale. for some ti 
indi i od with desp# ; im 
hinding received, and executed si 7 ‘ pane 4 Proceeded nes 

5. A 18¢ 

HENRY 3. ADAMS. A. c. SWIFT. st effecth Was apy 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO) Bp gi 0 ane it was a 
: Estate Age™ ous of supple 

Bankers and Real Esta! Queen’s favor, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas: “a 
Exchange and Land Warrants bought are ond 8 
received on deposit; Real Estate boug - 
*ommission: Lands located by warrants 
oarts of the Territory. 
So Dr. B. T Reilly, General Land 0 
ngten. DP 
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ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER. 
SITY. 


‘S{HIS Institution, founded upon the principle of equal 
[' and exact justice to all, without regard to sex or 
olor, is doing a good work in Southern Ohio and the 
1eighboring slave States, on the subject of human rights 
ind the reforms of the age. Here young men and women 
may acquire a thorough education, at » very moderate 
-xpense. Particular pains is taken to prepare teachers 
for our common schools and academies. 

Arrangements have been made with well-qualified 
teachers to give lessons in the usual ornamental branches 
of an education, for which an extra charge will be made. 

Particular care is taken with regard to the morals of 
the pupils. All are required to attend’ worship on the 
Sabbath at some church, (the church of their choice,) and 
to recite a Bible lesson on Sabbath morning. 

No studentis permitted to play cards or any other games 
of chance, to use ardent spirits er tobacce, or attend balls 
and frivolous parties. 

The §S Term 





: on the third Wednes- 
day of July. 

Students can come by the Cincinnati and Marietta rail- 
road to Athens, and 7 he by hack, ¢laily, nine miies, to 
Albany. 

TUITION. 

on tuition is low, in order to bring it within the reach 
of all. 

Primary stu7ies, from $2.50 to $3 per term of ten 
weeks. Scientific and collegiate department, #4; inci- 
dentals, #5 cents. Music on the piano and melodeon, $8 ; 
use of instrument, $2. Drawing and Painting, $3. Nee- 
dlework, $3. 

S'udents are requested to be here punctually at the be- 


ginning of the session. ae 
J. CABLE, Principal. 


P.S. Board is $1.75, including room rent, a part of 
which can be paid in work, aT 
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